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Byte. pnquestionably the great majority of our 
Oo Teseers guist feel interested in the subject of 
oks for Youth, this volume. No man, nor woman either, can 
Works ita’ jsely tell whither their destinies point; 
cture, wins f — gaditis good, in these days of radical change, 
y by thei = for even the highest and the most honest to 


mt religion tt er some previous knowledge touching 
al Bay. And lo! here is information 

from the. fountain-head; from a red-hot 
native of that immortal colony ; from a Re- 
of New South-Wales, where novelty 

elf wants cobbling, and the arts of sound 
sy and government are as little under- 
oa as in the oldest and corruptest ad- 
ministrations of the ancient world. Well, 
indeed, may we call Ours enlightened times; 
‘and the only remarkable matter is, that this 
wo -izht, seems te. its illumi- 
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itiscomal’ pations to the sculls of the low, illiterate, 
x ignorant and vicious, instead of sparing a 
patho ray or two, as was natural and wont in be. 

mer periods, to the lofty, the learned, the 


ec Partsof te r 
ee wise, and the virtuous. It seems that the 
alterations 


order of things is already completely re- 

BIg. versed ; the bad world is to be mended by 
iin bad men, and foolish things are to be done 
atenia iw F  gway by senseless idiots. The accumulated 
ve rust of ages (to use their own silly jargon) 
a ea is to be -rudely filed down by the hand of 
sail '63 brute presumption, and the decays which 
nclusiot) 8B they pretend to have discovered in the super- 
-al Dicom = Stucture of the noblest institutions, are to 
iograpinedDe © be repaired by felon cunning. Of all the in- 


sane arguments that ever were used by per- 
sons assuming to have the powers of reason- 
it is one of the most absurd to hear our 
itical charlatans chattering about the 
ishes introduced by time into all sub- 
existence, and applying the same 
logic to the emanations of mind as to the 
combinations of matier; as if they were 
ned by the samerules and liable to the 
me accidents ; as if intelligence proceeded 
deteriorating principle, and was allied 
Resistance to Component parts, which un- 
nt a constantly impairing action, and 
whose dissolution was a law of nature. Nay, 
M inconsistent are these pseudo-sages that 
their own conduct is founded on the reverse 
of their grand pricaiple, and while they af- 
n that the lapse of years has produced in- 
y and rottenness to all around, it is to 
same lapse of years, and the experience 
of the past, that they impute their own su- 
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perior wisdom and right to remodel the uni- 
verse. That which has darkened the rest of 
mankind has had the oppvusite effect’ upon 
them, and they call on us only to believe 
that purity has quitted the highest to de- 
scend into the lowest ranks, that virtue has 
left the palace for the prison, honesty the 
man of character for the swindler, knowledge 
the erudite for the dissolute, soundness the 
christian for the infidel, and patriotism the 
responsible and wealthy for the bankrupt 
and beggar. It is a juggling world, my 
masters, when he who has nothing to lose 
sets up for the regenerator and preserver of 
general property. Butto Mr. Wentworth !— 
whose ludicrous zeal and long orations about 
a representative constitution for Botany Bay 
has Jed us into these reflections—his book 
is almost a burlesque upon the subject of re- 
form: he narrates grievances; he impugns 
systems (in this way exhausting old worlds 
and then imagining new); he threatens in- 
evitable evils—and all from a colony of 
about 20,000 souls, whereof one half are 
convicts, 

“ Tae their Country for their Country’s 


q 


This is if possible, more ridiculows than 
the quondam insurrection in the Isle.of 
Man, which the rough-spoken Thurlow de- 
signated so happily as “a storm in a slop 
basin ;”’ but Mr. Wentworth is a native, and 
his earnestness is pardonable if not praise- 
worthy. What we lament is, that he should 
have wasted so much of his and our time 
unprofitably in grandiloquent descriptions of 
what “ills would flow” from the mis-go- 
vernment of New South Wales, when his 
dreams about its increasing streams of popula- 
tion, and powerful settlements for2000 miles 
along the bank of a mighty river, yet to be 
explored, and other equally solid speculations 
are realized, instead of affording us an ac- 
curate and characteristic view of the colony 
as it is. A good local picture, and lively 
sketches of the state of society; accounts 
of the appearance, manners, habits, and 
feelings of the people, would have been 
worth a thousand political essays on a divi- 
sion of the kingdom, where politics is as yet 
a farce, and every thing like a reduction to 
system, an anomaly. We must say however 
that the author’s intention is evidently good ; 
but as we do.not read, nor wish our readers 
to read, what is more fit for party discussions 
than for general amusement and instruction, 
we could not be otherwise than disappointed 
at the absence of nearly all that sort of in- 
formation which we looked for in opening 
this publication. But so wrapt is Mr. Went- 
worth in his projects and schemes, that he 
hardly deigns to hint at what we should con- 
sider more interesting: he says kangaroo 








bunting is a favourite sport,—now we should 
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have liked the story of a kangaroochase: he 
says the population are addicted to drunken- 
ness,—now we should have liked to hear 
how they tipple: he says there are multi- 
tudes of animals, reptiles, insects, and plants, 
utterly unknown to Europeans, and he.does 
not name or describe one of them; so intent 
is he upon introducing a legislature in which 
reformed convicts shall have weight and au- 
thority to cure the (we know not- what he 
means) “ fictitious imbecillity ” of the colony. 
Never did we meet with such a negation of 
intelligence; and it will be with difficulty 
that we perform our customary task of ex- 
\racting the brain-work from this heap of 
crude speculation, which its author so justly 
designates as “a hasty production.” Preface 





. Vi. 

“The colony of New South Walesis situated 
on the eastern coast of New Holland. This 
island, which was first discovered by the 
Dutclrin 1616, lies between the 9° and $99 
of south latitude, and the. 108° and 153° of 
east longitude; and from its immense size, 
seems rather to. merit the appellation of con- 
tinent, which, many geographers have be- 
stowed on it, Since that period it has been 
visited and examined by a galaxy of cele- 
brated navigators; among whem Cook and 
Flinders rank the most conspicuous. Still 
the survey of this large portion of the world 
cannot, by any means, be deemed complete ; 
since not one of all the navigators whe have 
laid down the various parts of its coasts, 
has discovered the mouth of any consider- 
able river; and it is hardly within the scope 
of possible belief, that. a country of such 
vast extent does not possess at least one 
river, which may deserve to be ranked in the 
class of “ rivers of the first magnitude,” 

“The greater part of this country is cevered 
with timber of a gigantic growth, but of an 
entirely different ae from the timber 
of Europe. It is, however, very durable, and 
well adapted to all the purposes of human 
industry. 

“The only metal yet discovered is iron. It 
abounds in every part of the country, and is 
in some places purer than in any other part 
of the world. Coals are found in many 
places of the best quality. There is also 
abundance of slate, limestone and granite, 
though not in the immediate vicinity of 
Port Jackson. Sand-stone, quartz, and free- 
stoné are found everywhere. 

“The rivers and seas teen with excellent 
fish; but the eel and smelt, the imullet, 
whiting, mackarel, sole, skate, and John 
Dory are, I believe, the only sorts known in 
this country. 

“Tie animals are, the kangaroo, nativedog, 
(which is a smaller species of the wolf,) the 
wombat, bandicoot, kangaroo rat, opossum, 
flying squirrel, flying fox, &c. &c. There 
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are none of those animals or birds which go 
by the name‘of “ gare” in this country, ex- 
cept the heron. The hare, pheasant and 
partridge are quite unknown; but there are 
wild ducks, widgeon, teal, quail, pigeons, 
plovers, snipes, &c. &c., with emus, black 
swans, cockatvuos, parrots, parroquets, and 
an infinite variety of smaller birds, which 
sre not found in any other country. In fact, 
both its animal and vegetable kingdoms are 
ii ‘a great measure peculiar to itself. 

“There are many poisonous reptiles in this 
country, but few accidents happen either 
to the aborigines, or the colonists from their 
bite. Of these the centipede, tarantula, 
scorpion, slow-worm, and the snake, are the 
most to be dreaded, particularly the latter; 
since there are, J believe, at least thirty v2- 
tieties of them, of which all but one are ve- 
nomous in the highest degree. 

“The aborigines of this country occupy the 
lowest place in the gradatory scale of the 
thuman species. They have neither houses 
mor clothing; they are entirely unacquainted 
‘with the arts of agriculture; and even the 
arms which the several tribes have, to pro- 
tect themselves from the aggressions of their 
neighbours, and the hunting ard fishing im- 
plements with which they administer to 
their support, are of the rudest contrivance 
and workmanship. 

“Thirty years’ intercourse with Europeans 
-has not éffected the slightest change in their 
‘habits ; and even those who have most in- 
‘termixed with the culonists, have never been 
‘preyailed upon to practise one of the arts of 
civilized life. Disdaining all restraint, their 
happiness is still centered in their original 
pursuits; and they seem to consider the su- 
perior enjoyments to be derived from civili- 
zation, (tor they are very far from being in- 
sensible to them) but a poor compensation 
‘for the sacrifice of any portion of their 
“natural liberty. The colour of these people 
is a dark chocolate; their features bear a 
strong resemblance to the African negro; 
‘they have the same flat nose, large nostrils, 
wide mouth and thick lips; but their hair is 
not wooily, except in Van Dieman’s Land, 
where they have this furtber characteristic 
of the nezro. 

“These people bear no resemblance to any 
of the inhabitants of the surrounding islands, 
except to those of New Guinea, which is 
only separated trom New Holland by a nar- 
row strait. ; 

“There are no infantile diseases whatever. 
Tlie measies, hooping-cough, aud small-pox, 
are entirely unknown. 

“ The prevailing diseases are abdominal 
and pulmonary. Consumption is the most 
fatal though slow, aad the disorders induced 
by induigence ia ardent spirits carry off 
many of the transports.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


“The Widow of the City of Nain; and 
other Poems. By an Under Graduate 
of the University of Cambridge. Lon- 
don, 1819. S8vo. pp. 87. 

THERE is a great deal of elevated sen- 

‘timent and good poetry in this small 

volume. It is, indeed, a scion of the 





‘On thy cold brow that sleep may press, 
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nobleness and purity of thought in some 
of its parts, which raise them into a more 
welcome, if not a more eminent, place 
than even the finest performance of that 
extraordinary person. 

The story of the Widow of Nain must 
be familiar to every Christian, and we 
shall not repeat what the Scriptures tell. 
The poem opens with the son beseech- 
ing his mother to live for his sake,—who 
is himself the cause of that consuming 
anxiety and grief to her, which is thus 
finely expressed : 

Oh wretched mother! o’er thy breast 
Dark presage reigus—thou canst not rest: 


Which springs from very weariness, 
It brings no pause from misery— 
Tis not forgetfulness to thee. 
The sight that never yet hath been, 
Is present now to Fancy’s eye ; 
Prophetic visions—dimly seen— 
That soon shall change to certainty. 
And if, entranced, thou dost not hear 
Pain’s stifled whispers—in thine ear 
A deep groan rings,—a dying groan— 
That chills thy life-blood with its tone. 
Though misery mark’d thine earlier date, 
And sternly fell the stroke of Fate, 
It left thee not all desolate— 
Lone—widowed—poor:—in every ill 
One solace sooth’d thy sorrow still. 
Tis fleeting fast—not childiess yet? 
Thou shalt be, ere to-morrow set. 
And who reclines expiring there ?— 
It is her son—her only son; 
The child of many a fervent prayer 
She loves, as they can love alone 
Whose hearts are centred all in one. 
She had another once—but he 
Long since has been, where all must be :— 
Her last hope is yielding to the closing 
struggles with Decline, and even 
Fond hope—the latest still to leave— 
The first to flatter and deceive, 
only brightens the prospect with hurried 
gleams, to throw it into profounder 
darkness and dismay. ‘The picture of 
the suffering youth is full of pious 
beauty. 
Whate’er his inward pangs might be, 
He told not—mute, and meckly still, 
He bow’d him to Jehovah's wiil, 
Nor murmur’d at the stern decree ; 
For gently falls the chastening rod 
On him, whose hope is in his God: 
For her too, who, beside his bed 
Still watched with fond maternal care, 
For her he breath’d tue pious prayer— 
The tear of love and pity shed. 
Oft would he bid her try to rest, 
And turn his pallid face away, 
Lest some unguarded look betray 
The pangs, nor sigh nor sound expressed. 
When torture racked his breast, ’twas known 
By sudden shivering starts alone: 
Yet wonld her searching glance espy 
The took of stifled agony— 4 
For what can ’scape a mother’s eye? 
She deem’d in health she loved him more 
Than ever mother loved before ; 
But, oh! when thus in cold decay, 


Byron genus in its style, but-there is a|- 


And she bebeld him waste away, 

And marked that gentle tenderness 

Which watch’d and wept for ber distress ;— 
Then did her transient firmness melt 

Yo tears of love, more deeply felt ; 

And dearer still he grew—and dearer— 

E’en as the day of death drew nearer, 

The mother’s despair, as the final mg. 
ment approaches, is forcibly delineated, 
and that moment powerfully affecting, 
He strove to speak—he gasp’d for breath. 
Not all in vain—though instant death.. 

Had touch’d his heart ; one faltering word 

He spoke, and yet another ;— 

(The rest were as a dying groan, 
An indistinct and hoilow moan :) 
And all he said, and ail she heard, 

Was, “ mother! dearest mother!” 

Life could no more: he sighed—he ceased— 

His head upon her bosom lay ;— 

She look’d—without a groan released, 

The soul had pass’d away. 

The funeral of the Widow's son passes 
in solemn procession, through Nain;— 
Gaze on the mourners, thou wilt see 
But one who weeps not—that is she. 

Her eye is fixed upon the bier, 

Her check is cold and colourless: 
The bursting sigh, the burning tear, 

Have passed trom sorrow’s wild excess, 

To still unconscious fixedness :— 

For strong emotions when they fade 
Cast o’er the brow a deeper shade; 
And sated passion sinks the breast 

To silence—apathy—unot rest. 
Perchance the horrors of that night 
Had wither’d soul, and sense, and sight; 
While memory, overborne by grief, 
Had flown to madness for relief. 

On all around, earth—monuntains—sky, 
She gaz’d with utter vacancy. 

Behold the rock-hewn sepuichre! 

‘The solemn sight appals not her: 
Others grow pale to mark the spot, 
And yet she weeps not—startles not. 
Gaze on her brow ; what meet ye there? 
Horror and wildness and despair: 

The deep intensity of thought; 

The brain to utter frenzy wrought. 
"Tis not that wavering woman’s grief, 

Which bursts in one impassioned flow; 
But courts and soon admits relief 

Surviving friends may yet bestow, 
When hope, and love, aud joy remain, 

To bid the mourner smile again ;— 
"Tis that severer weight of woe, 

Which neither asks nor finds redress, 
And only seeks, unseen, to know 

Its own unchanging bitterness. 


The lament of the Mother over the se- 
pulchre is rather inferior to the rest of 
the poem. At its conclusion, the Sav- 
our, Christ, approaches, surrounded by 
worshipping multitudes. We do not 
admire his portraiture, which describes 
him as possessing “in bis mien a latent 
loftiness :”—the phrase is derogatory, 
and indeed, the conclusion of the poem 
is not equal to its beginning. The words, 
“ Young man, I say unto thee, arise, ae 
spoken, and the miracle completed. We 
shall only add the effect on the corpst 


"Tis life! by that almighty word 








So placid, so resigned fie lay, 





His mortal being is restored, 
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Aud reason flashes to his brain, 
And mind and memory wake again. 
Whate’er in other worlds he saw 

Man knows not—none can ever know— 
But peace—and“joy—and holy awe 

Stil lightened lingering on his brow, 
Avd o’er his face a lustre shed— 

Not of the living, or the dead, 
«Where am I? whither are ye fled 

Fair visions of celestial light, 

That seemed to hover o’er my head— 

Oh! bear me with you in your flight. 
Can this be earth—and must I deem 
Twas all an unsubstantial dream? 

*Tis strange—light faded from mine eye, 

And on my brow such darkness fell 

As none have ever lived to tell. 

That last mysterious agony 

Which throbs—and man has ceased to be: 

The frame is clay—the soul is free. 
Jdeem’d this change had pass’d on me, 
And my light spirit soar’d on high, 
[know not where—from memory 
All pass’d with life’s returning breath ;~— 
Yet still I feel, if such be death, 

Tis blessedness to die.” 

These quotations, while they betray 
some inequalities, will, we presume to 
gaticipate, justify our very favourable 
opinion of the author's genius. 

_ from the minor poems, which are 
Pracipaly on sacred subjects, we select 
fof the few of a different kind. 
THE FEMALE CONVICT TO HER INFANT. 
Oh sleep not, my babe, for the morn of to- 


morrow 
. Shall soothe me to slumber more tranquil 
than thine ; 
The dark grave shall shield me from shame and 
sorrow, 
Thongh the deeds and the doom of the guilty 
.. are mine. 
Not long shall the arm of affection enfold 
thee, 


Not long shalt thou hang on thy mother’s 
fond breast ; 
And who with the eye of delight shall behold 


thee 
And watch thee, and guard thee, when I am 
at rest! 
And yet doth it grieve me to wake thee, my 
dearest, 
The pangs of thy desolate mother to see ; 
Thou wilt weep when the clank of my cold 
chain thou hearest, 
And none but the guilty should mourn over 


, me. 
And yet I must wake thee—for while thou art 


weeping, 
To calm thee I stifle my tears for a while ; 
But thou smil’st in thy dreams, while thas pla- 
cidly sleeping, 
And oh! how it wounds me to gaze on thy 
smile! 


Alas! my sweet babe, with what pride had I 


' _ thee 

- Tothe bosom, that now throbs with terror 
and shame, 

If the pure tie of virtuous affection had blest 


thee 
And hailed thee the heir of thy father’s high 

F name 
Bat how—withk remorse that avails not—I 


mourn thee, 
Fofsaken and friendless, as soon thou wilt 
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Avenging the guilt of thy mother on thee. 

And when the dark thought of my fate shall 
awaken 

The deep blush of shame on thy innocent 


cheek, 
When by all, but the God of the Orphan, for- 
saken, 
A home and a father in vain thou shalt 


seek: 
I know that the base world will seek to deceive 


thee, 
With falsehood like that which thy mother 
beguiled ; 
Deserted and helpless—to whom can I leave 
thee? 


Oh! God of the fatherless—pity my child! 


The last of these poems, of which 
there are fifteen, will remind the readers 
of our elder bards, of the writings of 
other days: it is, nevertheless, a pleas- 
ing specimen of the autbor’s powers, and 
we, like him, conclude with it. 


FUGIT IRREVOCABILE TEMPUS, 
TIME, 


“What is your life?—It is even a vapour, which ap- 
peareth for a little time, and then—vanisheth away.” 


Yes—all may grace our mortal day, 

That warms the heart, and wins the eye, 
And gives each ardent sense to stray 

From rapture to satiety. 
Wealth—glory—grandeur throned on high— 
And that which melts the heart of stone, 
The magic beam of Beauty’s eye— 

But time glides on—and all are gone. 


And thou—whom Heaven’s high will denies 
To soar above thy fellow-men, 

For thee as dear a home may rise 

In village cot—or mountain glen ; 

Where, loving and beloved again, 

Thy hopes—thy heart may rest on one; 
Oh! what is life !—time flies—and then 
Death speeds his dart—and both are gone. 


And thou too, wretch—forbear to weep, 
Thy misery need not last for aye— 

Why feed the thought that else might sleep? 
Why waste in hopeless grief away? 
Deserted in thy darker day, 

If friends are fled, and thou alone, 

Thy God will prove a firmer stay— 

Seek Him—time flies—and thou art gone. 


Oh! what are all the gauds of earth— 
Love’s melting smile-— young Beauty’s 
bloom, 
The pomp of wealth—the pride of birth,— 
Are these remember’d in the tomb? 
No—sunk in cold oblivion’s gloom, 
They lie—their very names unknown— 
The mouldering marble tells their doom— 
They lived—time fled—and they are gone. 
So thou shalt fall—but dost thou deem 
To sleep in peace beneath the sod? 
Dash from thy soul that empty dream, 
And know thyself—and know thy God. 
Shall earth or time restrain His rod? 
Ere death divide thee from His throne, 
Seek mercy through a Saviour’s blood— 
Eternity will ne’er be gone. 


Chain’d to the dust from whence we spring, 
Why thus from yon bright skies be driven? 

Oh.turn to your eternal King— 
Believe—repent—and be forgiven. 

Haste—seize the proftered hope of Heaven, 
While life and light are yet thy own; 





Twa world, if it cannot betray, that will scorn 


Swift as the passing cloud of even, 
Time glides along—and thou ar gone! 


Pyne's History of the Royal Residences. 
We resume the history of Hampton Court 
from Mr, Pyne’s excellent work, and espe- 
cially that part connected with it whith em- 
braces the memoir of Cardinal Wolsé¢y.— 
(See No. 138.) 

“ Every age, however, in this country, has 
produced some daring poet, whose pen no 
tyranny could restrain. Even Wolsey was 
lashed by the satiric muse of the laureated 
bard, John Skelton,* whose temerity con- 
strained him to seek refuge from the indig- 
nation of the insulted prelate in the sanc- 
tuary of the church. The first satire, in 
doggerel verse, entitled “ Why come ye not 
to court,” thus attacks his arrogance: 


No man dare come to th’ speeche 
Of this gentile Jack Breeche. 
Of what estate he be— 

Of sp’ritual degree ; 

Nor duke of hye degree; 

Nor marquis, earle, or lorde: 
Which shrewdly doth accorde, 
That he, borne so base, 

All nobles should outface; 
His count’nance like a cayser, 
My lord is not at layser; 

Sir, you must tarry astound, 
Till better layser be founde: 
Sir, we must dance attendance, 
And take patient sufferance ; 
For my lordes grace 

Has now, nor time nor place, 
To speak with you as yet. 
And so they may sit or flit, 
Sit, or walk, or ride, 

And his layser abide ; 
Perchance, half a yere— 

And yet be never the nere, 


“The poet satirizes him in another poem, 
and thus takes revenge for his confinement. 


He is set so hie 

In his jerarchie, 

Of frantic phrenesie, 

And foolish fantasie, 

That in Chamber of Stars 

All matters he mars, 

Clapping rod on the borde, 

None must speke a worde ; 

For he hath all the saying 

Without any renaying. 

He rolleth in recordes— 

Is not my reason good? 

Good—even good—Robin Hood! 

Of such vagabundos 

Speketh totus mundus, &c. 
* ¥ # * 
* » * ” 


Cum ipsis et illis 

Qui manent in villis 

Et uxor, vel uncilla 
Welcome Jack and Gilla, 
My pretty Petronilla 





And you witl be stilla 
You shall have your willa 





* Skelton availed himself of the sanctuary 
of Westminster Abbey for this offence, under 
the protection of Islip, the abbot, and remain- 
ed there until his death iu 1529, the same year 
of the overthrow of the cardinal and of his 
death. Erasmus, who perhaps enjoyed the 
satire, had styled Skelton Britanicarum litera- 
rum lumen et decus. This compliment, however, 





applied to his other works, 
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Of such Paternoster Pekes 
All the world spekes, &c. &c. 
; “Speaking of Hampton Court Palace; with 
allusion to its puieilieann, as’ contrasted 
with the meanness of his birth, the poet 
adds :— 
The kynges court 
Should have the excellence ; 
But Hampton Court 
Hath the preeminence, 
And Yorkes-place, 
With my lordes grace, 
To whose magnificence 
Is all the confluence, 
Sates and applications, 
Embassidies of all nacions, 
« “The cardinal was attacked by another 
satirist, Roy, a priest, by whom he was most 
severely » a8 were also the priests of 
the Romish church. The author thus ani- 
madverts upon his pride. 
Doth he then on mules to ry’de! 
Yea, and that with so shameful pryde 
That to tell it is not possible: 
More like a god celestial, 
Then any creature mortall, 
- With worldly pompe incredible. 
Before hym rydeth two prestes stronge, 
And they beare two crosses* ryght longe, 
Gapynge in every mans face: 
After them followe two layemen secular, 
And each of them holdynge a pillar 
In their hondes, steade of a mace. 
. Then followeth my lorde on his mule, 
‘Trapp’d with gold under her cule 
Tu evry poynt most curiously ; 
On each syde'a pollaxe is borne, 
Which in none wother use are worne, 
Pretendynge some hid mistery. 
nm hath servauntes fyve or six score, 
Some behinde and some before, 
A marvelous great companye; 
Of which are lordes and gentlemen, 
With many gromes and yemen, 
And also knaves amonge. 
Thus dayly he proceedeth forthe, 
And men must take it at his worthe, 
Whether he do right or wronge. 
A greete earle he is, and fatt, 
Wearing on his hed a red hatt, 
Procured with angel’s subsidy, 
And as they say, in time of rayne 
Fower of his gentelmen are fayne 
To holde over it a cancsy: 
omy we this, to telle the more newes, 
He hath a payre of costly shewes, 
Which seldom touche eny grownde, 
They are so goodly and curious, 
All of golde and stones precious, 
Costynge many a thousande pownde. 
* * * * 


* * * * 


Hath the cardenall eny gay mansion? 
Greet palaces, without compareson: 
Most glorious of outward sight, 
And within decked poynt-device, 
More lyke unto a paradice “4 
* Wolsey had two great crosses of silver 
ae before him, one for his archbishopric, 
and one for his legateship. ‘ Not contented,” 
says Lord Herbert, “ with the cross of York, 
he added another of his legacy, which two of 





the tallest priests that could be found, carried | 


on great horses before him: hence Polydore 
Virgil 


Then an ertheley habitacion. 
He cometh then of some noble stocke? 
His fatlier could snatche a bullock, 

A butcher by his occupacion. 

“This book of bitter invective against the 
baughty prelate was printed on the Conti- 
nent. Te contains, in the frontispiece, an 
engraving in wood, of a coat of arms, com- 
posed in derision uf the mean occupation of 
the father of the lord cardinal: having 
quarterly, three bullocks’ heads and three 
butchers’ cleavers; and in an escutcheon of 

retence, a mastiff with a diadem in his mouth. 

he rage of the insulted prelate towards 
the audacions author of this satire was with- 
out bounds: he employed agents to buy, at 
any price, the copies that were in circula- 
tion, but sought Roy, the priest, in vain, al- 
though it is supposed he remeined secreted 
in London.. The insufferable pride of the 
chancellor naturally created many enemies, 
and ‘the treason’ of the satire was too ge- 
nerally acceptable, with the Reformers at 
least, for them to give up’ ‘ the: traitor.’ 
The arms were thus described. 
Of the prowde cardinall this is shelde 
Borne up between two angels of Sathan 
The dalioste axes in a bare felde 
Sheweth the cruelty of the red man 

Which hath devoured the beautiful white 


swan 
Mortall enemy to the whyte lion— 
Carter of Yorcke! the vyle butcher’s son 
The sixe bulles heddes in a felde blacke, 

Betokeneth hys stordy furiousnes 
Whereby the godly lyght to put abacke 
He bryngeth in hys dyvlisshe darcknes ; 

The bandog, in the middes, doth expresse 
The mastif curre, bred in Ypswitch towne 
Gnawynge with his teth a kynges crowne. 

“The lines that accompany the arms were 
prophetic. 

I will ascende, makynge my state so hye 
That my pompous honoure shall never dye. 
oO catyfe ! when thou thynkest least of all 
With confusion thou shalt have a fall. 

“ Wolsey had thwarted his ore in 
his ungovernable passion for Anne Boleyn; 
this beautiful favourite became his enemy, 
and he had offended the queen; he had, 
moreover, many powerful enemies at court: 
thus circumstanced, it required less than his 
penetration to foresee that ruiu which was 
fast approaching. He was already deprived 
of the commission for trying the king’s 
causes—a mortal stab to the consequence of 
the lord high chancellor: yet did he dissem- 
ble his apprehension; he went to his seat in 
Westminster Hall with his accustomed 
pomp; it 'was the first day of term, but he 
sat there no more. The king commanded 
him to deliver up the great seal, and to re- 
tire to Asher, having seized his noble man- 
sion at Whitehall, and his magnificent palace 
of Hampton Court, with all the treasures 
they contained. 

“The submissive protestations of the un- 
fortunate and disgraced prelate on leaving 
York Place, is a memorable instance of the 
meanness of spirit that usually accompanies 
inordinate pride. He looked around as he 
entered his barge, surrounded by multitudes 
i boats, who waited in expectation to see 


him rowed to the Tower; and, addressin 





il observed, it grew as a jest, as if one 
arene ott suffice for the expiation of his 


himgelf to one of the court, said, ‘ Althoug 
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it hath pleased the king to take m 
ready furnished for his pleasure at this ¢j 
all the world should know, I have nothin 
but is of right for him, and of him Tha 
received all I have: it is, therefore, conve. 
nient and reason to render the same to him 
again,’” 





To be continued. 





HIPPISLEY’S NARRATIVE, 
(Concluded from our last.) : 

In a subsequent chapter, the author 
gives us portraits of the principal Insyp. 
gent leaders, which cannot fail to inte. 
rest the English reader. 

I have before said that Bolivar’s person 
appearance is neither striking nor 
sessing. There is nothing about him, or 
belonging to him, either in manners, fj 
or conduct, to command attention, ‘Th 
authorities which first placed him at the 
head of the republic, and made him “ y. 
preme director of the provinces of Vee. 
zuela and New Grenada, and captain-genenl 
of its armies,” also gave him power to en- 
force obedience to his mandates; and, from 
the constant exercise of that authority, he 
has learned-not only to order, but to enforee 
submission to his will upon all occasions, 
Those who planted him in the situation be 
now holds were by turns his slaves and his 
victims, even under the mask of liberty, 
freedom, and independence. 

The smallness of his stature, and the 
meanness of his figure and physiognomy, 
would rather create contempt than respect; 
nor would he seem entitled to commai/ 
obedience to his orders, if the fire of his 
eyes, in sudden gusts of passion, and ‘ne 
ments of displeasure, did not tell you, that 
Bolivar himself knew, and felt, that he could 
not only threaten but execute vengeamre, 
He possesses neither gratitude, honour, libe- 
rality, sympathy, nor humanity; yethepr- 
tends that Bis heart and disposition are con- 
genial toall those sentiments, and constantly 
act in unison. 

Personal courage he is gifted with, evento 
a fault. He has, however, never yet achieved 
any action worthy of renown, or equal to the 
real intrepidity with which he is endowed; 
because reason, judgment, and even neces 
sary discretion, have been wanting. 

He has neither talent nor abilities for s 
general, and especially for a commander-it- 
chief. ‘I'he numerous mistakes he has made 
throughout the whole of his campaigns for 
the last eight years have nearly desolated 
the provinces, and annihilated the popula 
tion. The repeated surprises he has exper 
enced from the enemy (already seven), prove 
my assertion, and bear me out in declaring, 
that any one of them would have disgrated 
a corporal’s guard. 

Tactic, movements, and manceuvre, are %& 
unknown to him as to the lowest of, his 
troops. All idea of regularity, system, or the 
common routine of an army, or even 4 4 
ment, he is totally unacquainted w 
Hence arise all the disasters he meets, the 
defeats he suffers, and his constant ob: 
tions to retreat whenever opposed to the MF. 
The victory whieh he gains to-day, however 
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deatly p (of which his list of killed 
aud missing, if he calls for or keeps such 
details, must evidently convince him) is lost 
to-morrow, by some failure or palpable ne- 
ton his part. Thus it is that Paez was 
ee to tell Bolivar, after the action at Villa 
del Cura, that he would move off his own 
ops, and act no more with him in com- 
mand ; adding, “I never lost a battle where- 
in I acted by myself, or ina separate com- 
mand; and I have always been defeated 
when acting in concert with you, and under 
your orders.” 
The native and black troops (freed slaves) 
can, and do, dash on with madness, which 
they ‘call bravery, the result of revenge, 
hatredjand an abhorrence against the royalist 
. The feelings of retaliation for their 
a and fellow soldiers taken prisoners 
in the various actions or skitmishes with the 
enemy keep alive all those passions of in- 
hinmanity, cruelty, and blood-thirstiness ; 
and they are more savage in nature than the 
brutes thet inhabit the woods and mountains 
oftheir country. Yet, under the name of 
courage, they will rush, without order, re- 
quiarity, or discretion, upon the enemy, re- 
sdlved at that moment to conquer or to die; 
andif in this onset they are beaten or re- 
, and find themselves able to “ go 
about,” and to retreat, “the devil take the 
hindermost” appears to be the general cry; 
for they all continue to run until they reach 
a place of safety: and it is allowed by the 
foyalist troops themselves, that the patriotic 
army, With Bolivar at their head, was never 
ten ig this respect. 
he final slaughter of the prisoners, after 
the battle, or during the retreat, is com- 
letely acquiesced in by Bolivar, who has 
Fimself condescended to witness this scene 
of butchery and infamy: yet it must be ad- 
mitted that Morillo more than keeps pace in 
the sanguinary species of warfare, the ex- 
ample of which was first set by the royalist 
troops, and became to the latest moment a 
measure of retaliation, and, without doubt, 
will continue so, until mutual ideas of hu- 
manity invest the minds of the contending 


parties. 

Bolivar would willingly ape the great man. 
He aspires to be a second Buonaparte in 
South America, without possessing a single 
talent for the duties of the field or the cabinet. 
He would be king of New Grenada and 
Venezuela, without genius to command, 

uence to secure, or abilities to support 

the elevated station to which his ambition 
most assuredly aspires. In victory—in 
traisient prosperity—he is a tyrant, and 
displays the feelings and littleness of an up- 
start. He oe way to sudden gusts of resent- 
ihent, and becomes ina moment a madman 
and (pardon the expression) a blackguard; 
ws himself into his hammock (which 
isconstantly slung for his use), and utters 
curses and imprecations upon all around 
him, of the most disgusting and diabolical 
natore. In defeat, in danger, in retreat, he is 
pura harassed, andcontemptible even to 
limself—weighed down by disasters, which 
he has neither skill nor strength‘ of mind to 
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state he appeared to me at the retreat to and 
from San Fernando, when ‘he looked the 
image of misery and despair. 
Bolivar has shewn, in some instances, a 
proneness to retaliation, refined beyond 
every species of cruelty attributed to the 
royalist chief. Witness the eight hundred 
men he put to death in the early part of his 
campaigas at Ocumare. Hence it was that 
the most noble the governor of Jamaica is 
said to have ordered him, when he touched 
there for a short period during his flight 
from the Main, to quit that island, in the 
following words: “ Tell that butcher of 
human flesh to quit the island in three days 
from this notice.” At the time Bolivar left 
Jamaica he prevailed on a very fine young 
man, then an officer in one of the West 
India regiments, to resign his commission 
in the British service, anid to follow his for- 
tunes in South America. At the taking of 
Barcelona, Captain Chamberlain was with 
him, in the rank of lieutenant-colonel, with 
aregiment. He was also his aide-de-camp. 
When the general-in-chief fled from the 
place, he directed his friend to continue in 
the command, with an assurance, that if it 
held out’ for three days, he would order a 
strong reinforcement up to its relief. Cham- 
berlain with difficulty retained it for the 
period; no reinforcement arrived, and know- 
ing the cruelties which the royalists would 
inflict on him, he retired to his quarters, and 
the firing of a pistol was to be the signal for 
opening the barriers. The pistol was fired, 
and a second—the barrier was opened, the 
enemy rushed in, and, running to, his resi- 
dence, found that the same shots, the sound 
of which gave the token for opening the 
gates, had also given the signal of death to 
the ill-fated Chamberlain himself, and to 
the girl of his heart; whom, to save from 
miseries of the worst extreme, from violation 
and public exposure, he had first shot, before 
he placed the second pistol to his own head. 
Deprived of the satisfaction of putting a 
period to the existence of the Englishman 
and his wife (for a priest had previously 
tnited them), the royalist commander 
glutted his disappointment and revenge by 
severing the bodies into quarters, and pub- 
licly exposing them on the walls of the fort. 
General Marino is the second chief of the 
republic. It is only lately that Bolivar and 
he have renewed their intimacy. He com- 
mands the army before Cumana, and dis- 
plays considerable talents as an officer. He 
is brave and generous, and possesses some 
share of gentlemanlike feeling and christian 
humanity. Although his acts of retaliation, 
in the massacre of all prisoners, are as atro- 
cious as they are openly committed, yet I 
understand, from an English officer, who is 
his chief and confidential aide-de-camp, that 
the general would willingly acquiesce in a 
fair and amicable exchange, if Morillo would 
consent. 
General Arismendi commands at the 
island of Margaritta. He is ferocious and 
blood-thirsty; one of the most inhuman of 
the patriotic tribe. His ruling traits are, 
cunning, treachery, vindictiveness of disposi- 





tet, to lighten, or to remove. In this 





sufficient to attempt any sanguinary d 
and a heart steeled against any feeling 
mercy. In fine, he is the general butcher to 
the army, and the terror of all, who know, 
from past events, that a threatened visit to 
the governor of Margaritta, for any crime, or 
supposed crime, is the passport from life to 
death. 

General Saraza is a cavalry man, and 
rather well looking. I never heard of any 
particular act of his injurious to his reputas 
tion. 

General Anashuartique commands . Boli- 
var’s guard of honour, of which he is colonel, 
and a perfect tool of the supreme chief’s. 

General Valdez belongs to the infantry 
service, and has distinguished himself. He 
is a stout little fellow, with a laughing, good- 
humoured countenance. 

General Soublette, the adjutant-general, I 
have previously had to notice. He is too 
well known, even by the British, for his 
timidity and cowardice on all occasions. He 
is a native of Caraccas; and Bolivar, when 
he made him a general, did him, as I before 
mentioned, the additional favour of making 
his sister his favourite mistress: an honour 
of which two of the parties felt proud. 

General of Brigade Martin (for he was 
promoted the day I left -Angustura) is, I am 
told, a German, a very gentlemanlike man 
in character and conduct, and a gallant 
and good officer in the field. Hecommands 
a regiment of cavalry, or rather a brigade, 
consisting of nearly nine hundred men, an 
had been very successful, havingaccumulated 
money in specie to the amount of several 
thousand pounds sterling, which he was en- 
deavouring to bring towards Angustura, 
when, in the last battle near Calaboza, the 
six mules laden with thespoils were taken 
during a sally in the night, by the royalist 
troops. Martin had notice of their approach, 
and saw them halt for the night; and as 
there was a fresh breeze, and his own people 
were encamped to windward of the énemy, 
it struck him, that by causing various parts 
of the long dry grass to be lighted at the 
same moment, it would so envelop them in 
smoke, that if it failed to confuse them, he 
might himself be enabled to take advantage 
of that circumstance, and move off unper- 
ceived and unmolested. His orders were 
executed with promptitude and exactness. 
The enemy was annoyed; and, to get clear 
of the smoke, changed his front to the right, 
and took up a position immediately on the 
ground over which Martin intended to re- 
treat. The left wing of the division took up 
a second position, also in front of the spot 
where Martin’s brigade had halted, thus 
placing bim between three fires, through 
which he had to cut his way, though sup- 
ported in rear by the centre, which had 
moved up in the interim, to cover the right 
wing, and he escaped with the loss of only 
fifty men. His mules and his. treasures, 
however, fell into the hands of the royalists, 
who were one thousand five hundred strong. 
The general has a farm, ora mission, near 
Angustura, given him by Bolivar, which the 
natives cultivate for him, and which, I un- 








tion, cruelty, and revenge. He has courage 





derstand, yields sugar, indigo, cotton, cocoa, 
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and tobacco. He is the only foreiguer who 
has. in any, way profited by his services to 
the government, and it is admitted by all 
that he is truly deserving of it. 

a3 - * * . = * 
«The Indians and the Creoles are a very 
fine race of people. The former are beauti- 
fully formed in person; have, almost.with- 
out: exception, white and even teeth; and 
are very expert either with the lance or bow 
and arrow. The. females, like the males, 
wear only a piece of blue cloth round their 
waist. Their hair is as black as jet, and 
worn either loose and hanging down their 
backs, or twisted and fastened to the head 
by an ebony skewer. Their flesh is remark- 
ably firm, and the bust, even of women who 
fave borne children, retains its shape and 
firmness. 

-For the details of the author’s disas- 
trous return to England from his most 
unfortunate excursion, his attempts to 
obtain justice from Don Mendez, the 
Venezuelian agent or representative, and 
many other striking matters, we must 
refer to his work, which we close with 
reluctance, as it has amused and interest- 
ed us exceedingly, both by its matter 
and manner. 





.Deism Refuted; or Plain Reasons for 
being a Christian. By T. Hartwell 
Horne, M.A. Curate of Christ Church, 

‘ ‘Newgate Street, London. London, 

1819, 12mo. pp. 79. 

Never did times call more imperiously 

than the present for tracts like this of Mr. 

Horne’s; and we earnestly recommend it to 

all who feel the necessity of counteracting 

the terrific progress of infidelity, now, un- 
happily, making such havock in our social 
and moral system. From the owner of the 
palace, against which* war is declared, 
through all ranks of society, to the occupier 
of the cottage, whose peace is sapped, by the 
principles herein combated, and their certain 
results, this little work ought to be a cher- 
ished—for it advocates the cause which can 
Ears give stability to the one, and happiness 
‘tu the other. 

Deism Refuted is chiefly compiled and put 
into a cheap form (we believe it is sold at 1s.) 
by its benevolent author, from the celebrated 
productions of Boyle; Bishops Porteus, 
Watson, and Marsh; Doctors Lardner, Le- 
Jand, Macknight, Payley, Ryan, Wheeler; 
Mr. Gilpin, Dr. Hartley, and other good and 
eminent men. It is exceedingly well done, 
and is at once a concise and admirable man- 


that it is by the multiplication and dissemi- 
nation of such performances that we can 
best look to be preserved from that dreadful 
condition of life which Mr. Bristed in his 
Statistical View of America so appallingly 
describes as prevalent in a part of the union, 
where “societies exist, built on the model of 
the Transalpine Clubs in Italy, and the 
atheistical assemblies of France and Ger- 
many, and, like them, incessantly labouring 
to root out every vestige of christianity ; so 
that, in a few years, North America is in 
danger of being over-run with unbaptized 
infidels, the most atrocious and remorseless 
banditti that infest and desolate buman 
Society.” p. 394. 

Heaven guard our yet Christian Country 
from this fearful state—from this total dis- 
ruption of every foundation on which com- 
fort in this world or the hope of another is 
built! As one human means, Jet such tracts 
as this be put in the hands of the young, of 
servants, of all who can read and understand, 
in order that they may be “ ready always to 
give an answer to every man, that asketh 
them a reason of the hope that is in them.” 


ANIMAL PATHOLOGY. 
Litologia Umana, &c. i. e. Human Litho- 
logy, or Chemical and Medical Researches 
in the Stony Substances, which are form- 
ed in various parts of the Human Body, 
and especially in the Bladder. A posthu- 
mous work of L. V. Brugnatelli, Professor 
in the University of Pavia, published by 

Dr. G. Brugnatelli, his son, one vol. in 

folio. Pavia, 1819. With three plates, 

atlas size, coloured. 
Tuovcu this is a posthumous work, it is 
probably very nearly in the state in which 
the illustrious author would have published 
it had he lived to send it to the press, 

It is the fruitof much research and per- 
severance, in a labour in its nature unin- 
viting, and in which the love of science 
alone could support the author, during a 
space of nearly 20 years. It merits the 
attention, not only of professional men, but 
also of the curious in general, by the beauti- 
ful execution, and the frightful truth of the 
drawings, made after the rich collection of 
calculi, which the author got together dur- 
ing the course of a long practice, or which 
had been given him by persons who pos- 
sessed them, and who knew that they were 
the particular object of his studies. 

The singular (and rather alarming) titie of 
Human Lithology, given to this work, is an 
indication of the prodigious variety of the 
calculi found in the bladder or elsewhere, 
as well in their forms as in their size, in the 
mode of their aggregation or physical struc- 





ual of the evidences for. the authenticity of |e, in their chemical composition, lastly, in 


the Sacred Scriptures. More we need not 
say in its praise, and from so connected a 
train of argumentative proof extract would 
be useless.. We shall therefore content our- 
selves with this brief notice, and enly add 





* “ War to the palace, peace to the cottage,” 
is the revolutionary watchword, but alas! for 
such peace as the confusion of a present and 
denial ‘of a futare state can bring. 


the various accidental circumstances, amon 
which we may mention as the principal, 
that of having for the nucleus foreign and 
sometimes metallic substances. 

The drawings are the most faithful repre- 
sentation of the originals in the cabinet of 
the learned Professor; all are painted of the 
natural size. We find here the sections of 
some ofthem, and can study their formation, 
which is either confused or in concentric 
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layers, and sometimes theit crystallization; 
by the mere sight of the figures, There are 
some, the nucleus of which is a pin, of 
others an ear of corn: some rival thea, 
and the onyx in beauty and polish ; there are 
some of the size of a goose egg. If at the 
sight of this collection, we could forget the 
mass of tortures which it brings to mind, 
we might enjoy it with more satisfaction ag 
an object of curiosity; but habit alone cap 
subdue an impression which is inevitable 
by those, whom their profession except 
causes to become, if not indifferent, yet at 
least calm, in presence of the sufferings 
which they are compelled to witness. 

To study the internal structure of the cal. 
culi, it was necessary to divide them, and 
the mode of doing it was not indifferent, 
For a long time the author divided them b 
a very fine saw: he afterwards found that 
it was better to do it with a sharp knife and 
the blow of a hammer; when thus naturally 
divided, the stone shows much better the 
accidents of its stratification, and the differ. 
ences of its layers, from the surface to the 
centre. 

Their form is most commonly ovoidal; 
but they are met with also polyhedial, py. 
ramidal, spherical, cubical, and others of an 
infinity of shapes more or less irregular and 
strange. 

Their tissue is infinitely varied; some. 
times in concentric layers; sometimes these 
layers are alternately crystallized and amor 
phous ; sometimes they are compact, some 
times spongy;: at other times formed of 
grains placed close together. Their siz 
varies, from that of a grain of sand to tha 
of the whole bladder. . Two of these latter 
are preserved in the cabinet of the Univer 
sity. Their surface is sometimes roughened 
with asperities; at others polished like 
ivory. Small very white calculi of phos- 
phate of magnesia have been found inclosed 
in other larger ones of a brown colaut,aul 
composed of oxalate of lime. Sometimesthe 
nucleus is moveable and detached. 

We shall not follow the author in his ana 
lysis, nor in his detailed description of 49 
calculi, which he has chosen as the most 
remarkable in his collection. He was pow- 
erfully stimulated in his researches by the 
hope of discovering some preservative of 
cure for the malady, whieh produces these 
accidental concretions. In the last chapter, 
which is not the least interesting in the 
work, he candidly explains the results whieh 
he has obtained. ; 

He rejects, and as it seems with good ret 
son, all the methods by which attempts 
have been made, at various times, to destroy 
calculi by acting directly upon them, by the 
injection of acid or alkaline solvents ilo 
the bladder, nor does he approve the singu- 
lar method employed by Colonel Martin: 
but the use of solvents in drink seems 
him useful and practicable in all cases, 2 
which the calculi are still only a gravel ot 
casioned by an excess of uric acid. 
beverage which he recommends in preler 
ence, is carbonate of lime, kept in — 
by an excess of carbonic acid. “It would 
too long,” says be, “ to quote the numerdus 
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cases in which my acidulous salt has fully 
succeeded; and this salt is found in abun- 
dance in certain natural minerai waters, 
which have gained reputation in the relief 
of this malady. The artificial drink called 
Falconer’s Water, which is only a solution 
of neutral carbonate of potash, produces 
nearly the same effect as the acidulous solu- 
tion of carbonate of lime; but the latter is 
much more easy to prepare, and much less 
‘disagreeable in taste.” 
The author concludes. his work with a 
prediction, which it is much to be desired 
may be soon accomplished, “that from the 
reat progress already made in the cure of 
Ris disorder, by the efforts of the learned in 
various countries of Europe, humanity may 
hope to see this branch of the art make 
speedy and rapid improvement.” 





(Analysis of the Journal des Savans for 
June, 1819.) 
[Concluded.] 

Article ITI. 1. Codex Nasareus, Liber 
Adami ms &c. tom. 1, 2, and 3. 4to. 

9. Lixidion Codicis Nasarzi, &c. 4to. 

$. Onomasticon Codicis Nasarei, &c. 4to. 

The volumes here under review having 
been published in the years 1815, 16, and 
12, the small number of the learned who 
are interested in them, are doubtless long 
since aware of their appearance, especially 
asit was above 40 years ago that M. Nor- 
berg, the learned editor, being at Paris, co- 
pied in the King’s Library the Sabean Ma- 
nuscript, which he discovered (as he wrote 
to M. Gjorwell, Librarian to the King of 
Sweden, at Stockholm), in consequence of 
some information from M. Villoison. It 
does not seem that there could have been 
much difficulty in discovering the Sabean 
Books, ‘in the King’s Library, which are 
remarkable for their form and their binding 
ingtey cloth; but what was really difficult, 
was to read books in a character, of which 
Melchisedech Thevenot, Kcempfer, Hyde, 
and Niebuhr had published specimens, but 
insufficient to decipher easily writing, in 
which many letters have a great resem- 
blance to each other. M. Norberg at first 
despaired of succeeding: he was, however, 
able, in.1780, to read to the Royal Socicty of 
Gottingen, a memoir “ de Religione et Lin- 
gua Sabeorum,” which was printed in the 3d 
volume of the Memoirs of that Society. 

Long before M. Norberg, the Sabean 
books had attracted the attention of several 
European travellers or missionaries, such as 
Pére Ange de Saint Joseph, and Messrs. 
Huntingdon and Otter; and by their care 
the libraries of Colbert, and of the King, 
and the Bodleian library, Oxford, had been 
ensiched with some MSS. belonging to this 
Sect, 

M. de Sacy, before he proceeds to speak 
of M. Norberg’s work, gives an account of 
the people or sect to whom these books be- 
long. Many travellers who have spoken of 
this people, known by the names of Sa- 
baans, Christians of St. John, or Mendaites, 
placed their settlements near the Schat- 
elarab, that is the river formed by the junc- 
tio of the Tigris and the Euphrates. But 





M. Norberg makes us acquainted with a 
tribe belonging, according to him, to the 
same sect, and having its establishments in 
Syria. The details which M. N. gives were 
furnished him by a Maronite priest of Alep- 
po, named Germano Conti, whom he met 
with at Constantinople. They are called, 
he says, Galileans and Nazareans; and pre- 
tend that their religion is the same as that 
of St. John the Baptist. Many learned men, 
however, think that the account given by 
Conti is a mere fable, and that his pretend- 
ed Nazareans are only Nosairians, an im- 
pious sect, originating in Mohametanism. 
M. de Sacy inclines to this opinion, M. de 
Sacy enters into a learned dissertation on 
the name of Sabzans, which he shows to be 
the appellatisn given them by the Maho- 
metans, the name they give themselves 
being Mendaites. He then mentions the 
publications of various learned men, from 
the time that M. Norberg read the Memoir 
at Gottingen, in 1780, to the publication of 
the present volumes, and adds some curious 
particulars respecting these people, from a 
letter written to him by M, Raymond, the 
French Consul at Bassora. This article, 
which highly deserves the attention of those 
who interest themselves in these studies, is 
to be succeeded by one or two others, con- 
taining an analysis of the volumes published 
by M. Norberg. 

Article IV. L’Alfabet Européen appliqué 
aux langues Asiatiques, ouvrage élémentaire 
utile @ tout Voyageur en Asie: par C. F. 
Volney, one vol. 8vo. 

This work is in some measure a second 
edition with great additions, of an Essay 
published by the author some years ago, 
under the title of Simplification des Langues 
Orientales. The difficulty of transcribing 
Oriental words, especially proper, in Euro- 
pean characters, is so very great, that any 
system which promises to lessen it, merits 
the attention of aH persons interested in the 
subject. We have no doubt but M. de Vol- 
ney’s System, notwithstanding its peculia- 
rities, (such as introducing ten new charac- 
ters into his alphabet) may be of great use; 
but refrain from entering into an analysis of 
the review by M. Remusat, since it could 
have no interest for the general reader, and 
be of no use to the Oriental scholar, any 
further than to recommend this work to no- 
tice, which M. Remusat does in strong 
terms, though differing from the author on 
some points. From some of the passages 
quoted by the Reviewer, it appears that M. 
Volney is rather positive and dogmatical in 
propounding his dpinions. He regrets that 
“the maguificent work of the Description of 
Egypt is disfigured by an orthography with- 
out rule and without taste, with whieh, (he 
says) all friends of the Arts have a right to 
be offended.” At the end of the volume is a 
table representing the Arabic Alphabet, and 
the equivalent letters according to M. V.’s 
system: also the proceedings of a Commit- 
tee appointed in 1802, to examine the me- 
thod to be adopted in transcribing the Arabic 
names for the great map of Egypt. M. de 
Volney would have wished his own regular 
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method to be employed here. When we 
add that this Committee, of which M. de 
Sacy was president, and M..Lacreix secreta- 
ry, had among its members snch men as 
Messrs. Monge and Berthollet, it may be 
inferred that its proceedings must be inte- 
resting. 

Article V. Proposte di Alcune correzioni 
ed Aggiunte al Vocabolario della Crisca. 
2 tom. 

In our 9ist Number, we drew the atten- 
tion of the lovers of Italian literature to 
this work, on the appearance of the first Vo- 
lume. We take occasion from M. Rey- 
nourd’s able review, to add some particulars. 

These two parts contain, ist, a Discourse 
by M. Monti, on the imperfections of the 
Vocabulary of La Crusca. 2d, an Exami- 
nation of several words in the Vocabulary, 
from A to F exclusively. 3d, a Dissertation 
on the writers of the Trecento (i. e. of the 
century beginning with 1301, and ending 
with 1400), by Count Julins Perticari, son- 
in-law to M. Monti, who by the erndition, 
the judgment, and the taste which he has 
shown in this work, proves himself worthy 
to belong to the family of the illustrious 
Italian poet. M. Monti’s examinationexhibits 
throughout the knowledge, the sagacity, and 
above all, the patience with which he has 
conducted his labours, and how useful they 
may become, if the Academy of La Crusca 
grants him the most honourable reward to 
which he can aspire, that of profiting by the 
observations he has made for the interest of 
the literary glory of Italy, in which the Aca- 
demy of La Crusca can claim so great a 
share. Let it not be imagined that the nu- 
merous and almost always useful criticisms 
of M. Monti, ought anywise to diminish the 
esteem which the Vocabulary ef La Crusca 
has hitherto enjoyed. 1f any thing were 
wanting to prove that it was justly acquired, 
it is that awriter like M. Monti, in applying 
his general criticisms to every word of the 
Dictionary, has found reason to blame only 
about 200 words, or acceptations of words, 
from A to F exclusive. We may presume 
that the articles not attacked are considered 
as good by the illustrious and learned critic. 


Article VI. Discours sur cette Question: 
“ Qu’est ce que la Philosophie?” Par F. Thu- 
rot, &c. 

As we are careful to seek everywhere, 
and to notice in this journal (says M. Cou- 
sin), every thing which marks the secret but 
real progress of a philosophical spirit among 
us, we should consider ourselves as failing 
in our task, if we passed over in silence the 
excellent discourse with which M. Thurot 
opened his public course of lectures on Phi- 
losophy for this year, and which he has just 
published. This discourse contains, it is 
true, only very gerteral reflections and divi- 
sions, but the spirit which reigns in it seems 
to us strongly to recommend it to the atten- 
tion and esteem of the friends of philoso- 
phy. 

“Philosophy,” says M. Thurot, “fs the 
study of Human Nature; now this study is 
founded on facts; like the study of:ali the 
other parts of nature, it consist sunly in series, 
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more-or less extensive, of facts carefully ob- 
served, and the order and succession of 
which have been confirmed by numerous 
and various experiments, which enable us 
to foresee, in many cases with certainty, 
what must follow such and such circum- 
stances, given ur known, which circumstan- 
ces are themselves but facts, of the reality of 
which we have assured ourselves either 
directly or indirectly.” 

To justify these definitions, or proposi- 
tions, against the objections commonly 
drawn from geometry and the higher meta- 
physics, the judicious professor remarks 
that mathematical definitions are them- 
selves founded on facts, either of our sensi- 
bility, or our intellectual constitution; and 
that if metaphysical propositions, are not 
equally facts or deductions from facts, they 
are but chimerical combinations: and he 
infers, from all the developments into which 
heenters on this subject, “that the science 
of the understanding is not, and cannot be 
any thing but a scienee of facts ; and that 
these facts are not, and cannot be any other 
than those formerly designated among the 
Greeks, and still designated among our- 
selves most commonly by the name of 
ideas,” 

“Thus then,” says M. Thurot, “we have 
“ap important point which may be regarded 

as incontestibly established: the science to 
which we are going to direct our attention, 
is no other than a science of facts, as the 
other natural sciences of which it is a part, 
or to which it serves as it were for a founda- 
tion and basis, These facts are those of 
which we have incessantly the conscious- 
ness.” 

“ Philosophy being thus reduced to the ex- 
amination of the tacts of consciousness, 
there remains only to establish its principal 
divisions, that is to say, the different orders 
of intellectual facts. ‘These orders, these 
classes, are our faculties; and on this sub- 
ject the professor enters into such judicious 
and lumjnous developments, that it is im- 
possible for us not to. regret, that even in 

- the necessarily narrow limits of an intro- 
ductory discourse, he has not described, or 
even. barely enumerated, what are the divers 
faculties, or the principal facts, of which, 
according to him, the intelligence of man is 
composed. We regret it the more, because, 
while he passes over in silence all the other 
human faculties, he cannot refrain from 
dwelling upon one to which he seems to 
give a very considerable, if not exclusive 
importance, this is speech.” M. Cousin 
here enters into an examination of M. Thu- 
rot’s sentiments on this subject, and con- 
cludes his review with a renewed eulogium 
of this discourse, 


Article VII. Voyage ‘fait en 1813. et 
1814, dans les pays as Meuse et Rhin. 

This 1 to be a very interesting ac- 
count of the natural riches, the industry, 
manufactures, &c. of this fine and flourish- 
ing: country, the Joss of which is still con- 
+ spud France with a bitterness of 
regret, very compatible, we suspect 
with the “ Meminisse paarsigs whut Oe 
author has chosen for his motto. 
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THE WIFE. 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As the concealed comforts of a man : 
Lock’d up in woman's love. I scent the air | 
Of blessings, when I come but near the house. | 
What a delicious breath marriage sends 
forth— 
The violet bed’s not sweeter! 





E, AND 





These observations call to mind a little. 


domestic story, of which I was once a wit.» 


uess. My intimate friend, Leslie, had mar- 
ried a beautiful and accomplished girl, who 
had been brought up in the midst of fashion. 
able life. She had, it is true, no fortune, 
but that of my friend was ample; and he 
delighted in the anticipation of indulgi 
her in every elegant pursuit, and administer. 
ing to those delicate tastes and fancies, that, 
spread a kind of witchery about the sex. “Her 
life,” said he, “ shall be like a fairy tale,” 
The very difference in their characters 
produced an harmonious combination; he 
was of a romantic, and somewhat serious 
cast ; she was all life and gladness. I haye 





Middleton. often noticed the mute rapwre with which 

{ have often had occasion to remark the| he would gaze upon her in company, of 
fortitude with which women sustain the) which her sprightly powers made her the 
most overwhelming reverses of fortune.' delight; and how, in the midst of applause, 


Those disasters which break down the spirit 
of a man, and prostrate him in the dust, 
seem to call forth all the energies of the 
softer sex, and give such intrepidity aud ele- 
vation to their character, that at times it 
approaches to sublimity. Nothing can be 
more touching than tu behold a soft and 
tender female, who had been all weakness 
and dependance, and alive to every trivial 
reughness while treading the prosperous 
paths of life, suddenly rising in mental force, 
to be the comforter and supporter of her 
husband, under misfortune, and abiding, 
with unshrinking firmness, the bitterest 
blasts of adversity. 

As the vine which bas. long twined its 
graceful foliage round the oak, and been 
lifted up by it into sunshine, will, when the 
hardy plant is rifted by the thunderbolt, 
cling round it with its caressing tendrils, 
and bind up its shattered boughs; so is it 
beautifully ordained by Providence, that 
woman, who is the mere dependant and or- 
nament of man in his happier hours, should 
be his stay and solace when smitten with 
sudden calamity, winding herself into the 
rugged recesses of his nature, tenderly sup- 
porting the drooping head, and binding up 
the broken heart. 

I was once congratulating a friend, who 
had around him a blooming family, knit to- 
gether in the strongest icien. “T can 
wish you no better lot,” said he, with en- 
thusiasm, “than to have a wife and childen! 
—if you are prosperous, there they are to 
share your prosperity; if otherwise, there 
they are to comfort you.” And, indeed, I 
have observed that married men falling into 
misfortune, are more apt to retrieve their 
situation in the world than single men; 
partly because they are more stimulated to 
exertion by the necessities of the helpless 
and beloved beings who depend upon them 
for subsistence; but ehiede because their 
spirits are soothed and relieved by domestic 
endearments, and their self-respect kept alive 
by finding, that though all abroad is dark- 
ness and humiliation, yet there is still a 
little world of love, of which they are 
monarchs. Whereas a single man is apt to 
run to waste and self-neglect ; to fancy him- 
self lonely and abandoned, and his heart to 





fall to ruin like some deserted mansion, for 
want of an inhabitant, 
4 





her eye would still turn to him, as if there 
alone she sought favour an: aeceptance, 
When leaning vn bis arm, her slender form 
contrasted finely with his tall, manly person, 
The fond confiding air with which she 
looked up to him, seemed to call forth.a 
flush of triumphant pride and cherishing 
tenderness, as if he doated on his lovely 
burthen for its very helplessness. Never 
did a couple set forward on the flowery path 
of early and well-suited marriage with @ 
fairer prospect, of felicity. 

It was the mishap of my friend, however, 
to have embarked his fortune in, large 


| speculations; aud he had not been married 
/many months, when, by a succession of sud- 


den disasters, it was swept from him, and 
he found himself reduced almost to penne 
For a time he kept his situation to himself, 
and went about with a haggard countenaneey 
and. a breaking heart. His life was but.a 
protracted agony; and what renderedit 
more insupportable, was the necessity of 
keeping up a smile in the presence. of his 


|wife; for he could not bring himself 
/overwhelm her with the news. 


She siw, 
however, with the quick eyes of affection, 
that all was not well with him, She marked: 


| his altered looks and stifled sighs, and was 


not to be deceived by his sickly and vapid 
attempts at cheerfulness. She tasked all 
her sprightly powers and tender blandish 
‘ments to win him back to happiness; but 
she only drove the arrow deeper into his 
soul. The more he saw cause to love her, 
‘the more torturing was the thought that he: 
| was soon to make her wretched. A little 
while, thought he, and the smile will vanish 
from that cheek, the song will die away 
from those lips, the lustre of those eyes 
will be quenched with sorrow, and 
happy heart which now beats lightly in that, 
bosom, will be weighed down, like mine, by. 
the cares and miseries of the world. 


| 


related his whole situation in a tone of the. 
deepest despair. When I had heard. him 
through, I inquired, “ Does your wife know, 
all this ?"—At the question he burst into a2 
agony of tears. “ For God’s sake,” cried hey 
“if you have any pity on me, don’t mention, 
my wife; itis the thought of her that drives, 
me almost to madness!” 

“And why not?” said I, * She must 












At length he came to me one day, and, 
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‘now it sooner or later: you cannot keep it 











from her, and the intelligence may 
break upon her in a more startling manner, 
than if imparted by ee ; for the accents 
ofthose we love soften the harshest tidings. 
Resides, you are depriving yourself of the 
comforts of her sympathy; and not merely 
that, but also endangering the only bond 
that can keep hearts together—an_ unre- 
gerved community of thought and feeling. 
She will soon perceive that something is 
secretly preying upon your mind ; and true 
love will not brook reserve, but feels under- 
yalued and outraged, when even the sorrows 
of those it loves are concealed from it.” 

Oh, but, my friend! to think what a 
blow Iam to give to all her future prospects 
—how I am to strike her very soul to the 
esth, by telling her that her husband is a 

r!—that she is to forego all the ele- 
ces of life—all the pleasures of society— 
io shrink with me into indigence and obscu- 
rity{—to tell her that I have dragged her 
down from the sphere in which she might 
have continued to move in constant bright- 
ness—the light of every eye—the admira- 
tion of every heart !—How can she bear 
poverty? She has been brought up in all the 
refinements of opulence. How can she bear 
t? She has been the idol of society. 
Qh, it will break her heart, it will break her 
heart! ” 

Isaw his grief was eloquent, and [ let it 
have its how ; for sorrow relieves itself by 
words. When his paroxysm had subsided, 
and he had relapsed into moody silence, I 
resumed the subject gently, and urged him 
to break his situation at once to his wife. 
He shook his head mournfully, but posi- 
tively. 

“But how to keep it from her? It is 
necessary she should know it, that you may 
take the steps proper to the alteration of 
your circumstances. You must change 
your style of living—nay,” observing a pang 
to pass across his countenance, “ don’t let 
thatafflict you. Iam sure you never placed 
your happiness in outward show—you have 
yet friends, warm friends, who will not 
think the worse of you for being less splen- 
didly lodged ; and surely it does not require 
apalace to be happy with Mary.” 

“T could be happy with her,” cried he 
convulsively, “in a hovel!—I could gu 
down with her into poverty and the dust! I 
could—I could—God bless her !—God bless 
her!” cried be, bursting into a transport of 
grief and tenderness. 

“And believe me, my friend” said I, 
stepping up and grasping him warmly b 
the hand, “ belines ae she can x ie 
same with you. Aye, more: it will be a 
source of pride and triumph to her—it will 
call forth ail the latent energies and fervent 
sympathies of her nature; for she will 
, to prove she loves you for yourself. 

eis in every true woman’s heart a spark 
of heavenly fire, which lies dormant in the 
broad day-light of prosperity; but which 
kindles up, and beams and blazes in the 
dark: hour of adversity. No man knows 


what the wife of his bosom is—no man 
knows what a ministering angel she is until 
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he has gone with her through the fiery trials 
of this world.” 

There was something in the earnestness 
of my manner, and the figurative style of my 
language, that caught the excited imagina- 
tion of Leslie. I knew the auditor I had to 
deal with ; and following up the impression 
I had made, I finished by persuading him 
to go home and unburden his sad heart to 
his wife. 

I must confess, notwithstanding all I had 
said, I felt some little solicitude for the 
result. Who can calculate on the fortitude 
of one whose whole life has been a round of 
pleasures; her gay spirits might revolt at the 
dark, downward path of low humility, sud- 
denly pointed out before her, and might 
cling to the sunny regions in which they had 
hitherto revelled. Besides, ruin in fa- 
shionable life is accompanied by so many 
galling mortifications, to which, in other 
ranks, itis a stranger. In short, I could not 
meet Leslie the next morning without tre- 
pidation. He had made the disclosure. 

“ And how did she bear it? ” 

“ Like an angel! It seemed rather to be a 
relief to her mind, for she threw her arms 
around my neck, and asked’if this was all 
that had lately made me unhappy—but poor 
girl,” added he, “she cannot realize the 
change we must. undergo. She has no 
idea of poverty but in the abstract: she has 
only read of it in poetry, where it is allied 
to love. She feels as yet no privation: she 
experiences no want of accustomed conve- 
niences or elegancies. When we come 
practically to know its sordid cares, its pal- 
try wants, its petty humiliations—then will 
be the real trial.” 

“ But,” said I, “ now that you have got 
over the severest task, that of breaking it to 
her, the sooner you let the world into the 
secret the better. The disclosure may be 
mortifying; but then it is a single misery, 
and soon over; whereas you otherwise sut- 
fer it, in anticipation, every hour in the day. 
It is not poverty so much as pretence, that 
harasses a ruined man—the struggle be- 
tween a proud mind and an empty purse— 
the keeping up of a hollow show that must 
soon come to an end, Have the courage to 
appear poor, and you disarm poverty of its 
sharpest sting.” On this point I found poor 
Leslie perfectly prepared. He had no false 
pride himself, and as to his wife, she was 
only anxious to conform to their altered 
fortunes. 

Some days afterwards he called upon me 
in the evening. He had disposed of his 
dwelling house, and taken a small cottage in 
the country a fewmiles from town. He had 
been busied all day in sending out furniture. 
The new establishment required few arti- 
cles, and those of the simplest kind. All 
the splendid furniture of his late residence 
had been sold, excepting his wife’s harp. 
That, he said, was too closely associated 
with the idea of herself; it belunged to the 
little story of their loves; fur some of the 
sweetest moments: of their courtship were 
those when he had leaned over that instru- 
ment, and listened to the melting tones: of 





her voice. I could not but smile at this 





instance of romantic gallantry in a doating 
husband. 
He was now going to the cottage where 


‘his wife had been all day, superintending its 


arrangement. My feelings had become 
strongly interested im the progress of this 
ramily story, and as it was a fine evening, 
I offered to accompany him 

He was wearied with the fatigue of the 
day, and as we walked out, fell into a fit of 
gloomy musing. 

“Poor Mary!” at length broke, with a 
heavy sigh, from his lips. 

* And what of her?” asked I, “ has any 
thing happened to her?” “ What!” said he, 
darting an impatient glance, “ is it nothi 
co be reduced to this paltry situation?—to 
be caged in a miserable cottage?—to be ob- 
liged to toil almost in the menial concerns 
of her wretched habitation ?” 

“Has she then repined at the change ?” 

“Repined! she has been nothing but 
sweetness and good humour. Indeed, she 
seems in better spirits than I have ever 
known her; she has been to me all love, 
and tenderness, and comfort!” 

“Admirable creature!” exclaimed I. “You 
call yourself poor, my friend; you never 
were so rich—you never knew the bound- 
less treasures of excellence you possessed 
in that woman.” 

“ Oh but, my friend, if this first meetin 
at the cottage were over, I think I coul 
then be comfortable. But this.is. her first 
day of real experience: she has been: in- 
troduced into a humble dwelling—she has 
been employed all day in arranging its mis 
serable equipments—she has for the first 
time looked around her on a home destitute 
of every thing splendid, and almost of every 
thing convenient; and may now be sitting 
down, exhausted and spiritless, brooding 
over a prospect of future poverty.” 

There was a degree of probability in this 
picture that I could not gainsay, so we 
walked on in silence. 

After turning from the main road, up 4 
narrow lane, so thickly shaded by’ forest 
trees, as to give it a complete air of seclu- 
sion, we came in sight of the cottage, It 
was humble enough in appearance for the 
most pastoral poet; and yet it had a pleas- 
ing and rural look, A wild vine over 
ran one end with a profusion of foliage; a 
few trees threw their branches gracefully 
over it; and I observed several pots, of 
flowers tastefully disposed about the door, 
and on the grass plot in front. A small 
wicket gate opened upon a footpath that 
wound through some shrubbery to the door. 
Just as we approached, we heard the sound 
of music—Leslie grasped my arm; we 
paused and listened. It was Mary’s voice 
in a style of the most touching simplicity, 
singing a little air of which her husband 
was peculiarly fond. 

I felt Leslie’s hand tremble on my arm. 
He stepped forward to hear more — 
His step made a noise on the gravel walk. 
A bright beautiful face appeared at the 
window, and vanished —a light footst 
was heard—and Mary came tripping for 
to meet us. She was in a pretty rura 
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dsess of white; a few wild flowers were 
twisted in her fine hair; a fresh bloom was 
gn her cheek ; her whole countenance beam- 


éd with smiles.—I had never seen her}: 


look so lovely.. “My dear George,” cried 
she, “I am so glad you are come; I’ve 
been‘ watching and watching for you; and 
running down the lane, and looking out for 
_you. I’ve set out a table under a beautiful 
tree behind the cottage; and I’ve been ga- 
thering some of the most delicious straw- 
berries, for I know you are fond of them— 
and ‘we have such excellent cream—and 
every thing is so sweet and still here—O} !” 
Said she, putting her arm within his, and 
jooking up brightly in his face, “Oh, we 
shall be so snug!” 

Poor Leslie was overdone—He caught 
her to his bosom—he folded his arms around 
her—he kissed her again and again—he 
could not speak, but the tears gushed into 
his eyes. And he has often asssured me 
that though the world has since gone pros- 
oT, with’ him, and his life has been a 

appy one, yet never has he experienced a 
moment of such unutterable felicity. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 





[By Correspondents.] 





CAROLINE. 
She is one of those beings, our dearest dreams 
Sketch out—and dismiss, fast as Fancy’s wild 
gleams 
Dance thro’ the brain,—-and impress the fond 
‘ trace. 
Of a fairy form, with an angel’s face ; 
Too distinct to believe them of heavenly birth, 
But, ah! too bright to belong to earth. 
Her step has the grace of the bounding 
fawns, 
Her smile shows the day as it newly dawns, 
And to mortals immured in the dismal night, 
Breaks forth with its beam of inspiring light! 
Her cheek robs the rose of its damask dye, 
And: the sapphire looks dull by her sparkling 


eye, 
Which has all the fierce rays of the sun at 
noon, 
But reflects them—mild as the midnight moon. 
Her curling red lip, and her dimpled chin 
Are proofs of the spirit that dwells within, 
And the smiles which it prompts, from her coral 
lip break, 

As the breezes laugh over the sportive lake ; 
Such breezes as toss her dark hair to and fro, 
0 contrast with a forehead of puresf snow. 

October 6,1818. J. F, 





SONNET. 

ADDRESS TO THE RIVER WHARF. 
Supposed to be written in the neighbourhood of Bolton 
Abbey. 

Stream of the Wharf, what is that secret 
charm 
That gives thee power the spirit to control, 
That wakens all the poetry of the soul, 
Till the heart swells, and all the passions 
.. warm? 
With crags impending and in leafy swarm, 
These rocks, these woods,—why have they 
hither stole, 
To listen as thy waves impetuous roll? 
Is it in admiration or alarm 
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Others may lave the mart, and bear the keel, 

Tn nature’s bolder frame art thou enshrined : 

Let them, unheeded, down to ocean steal, 

Thy torrent-burst, like genius, is for fame 
design’d. 





SONNET 
ON THE DEATH OF A PIG, 
By a Lake Poet. 
Poor pig! thou now wilt squeak no more—thy 
life 
In fattening up thy carcase wisely spent 
While in thy stye, (‘tis thirteen months come 
Lent,) 
Ts sacrificed at last by uncle’s knife, 
To feast his cousin’s proud and chattering 
wife,— 
Who’s just arrived from town: indeed she 
sent 
Word that she would (please God) “ before 
have went” 
To taste the country air, so pure and rife, 
With health, et cetera—but so close was 
pent 
By hosts of customers within her shop, 
She could not stir—Thought I fit punish- 
ment 
For one, who, only born to twirl a mop, 
Treats with such ignorant scorn us village 
folks— 
Poor pig!—I loved thee well for all her 
foolish jokes. 





ITALIAN BANDITTI. 


The publit has been a good deal interest- 
ed about the exploits of the Banditti, 
now so copiously scattered over Italy, 
who have not tailed to commit depredations 
affecting the lives as well as the purses of 
many of our distinguished countrymen tra- 
velling in that quarter. We have thought 
it might, therefore, gratify curiosity a little, 
were we to translate a very naive and cha- 
racteristic account given of these robbers by 
a person who had the misfortune to be made 
prisoner and carried off as a hostage by one 
of their bands. He is sometimes simple, 
and we must confess, prolix in spite of all 
our pains, but still we trust he will be found 
entertaining, as he is certainly novel and 
curious in his delineations. The whole af- 
fords a singular picture of the manners of 
Italy in 1819. 





Narrative of the Captivity of SALATHE, the 
Swiss Painter, by the Banditti in Italy. 
(Translated by himself.) 

I was at Olevano, a considerable town, 
about 13 leagues from Rome, making some 
studies in landscape, when a letter from Na- 
ples caNed me thither. I went on the 16th 
of June, at 10 o'clock in the forenoon, to 
Baron Rumohr, who had a house near Ole- 
vano, to take leave of him, and found there 


the tempest. 


We left off our 
and walked. up and down the —— mm 
While we were conversing, the door og 

ed, and two men armed with muskets ep, 
tered, and one of them asked, in a tone ng 
like that of a wanderer or a guest, for thy » 


master of the house. The Baron, who ig 
mediately perceived that it was ‘meant fy 
him, replied quickly, “I will call him ig. 
stantly,” hurried out of the room, dogg 
the stairs, and rushed out of the house, 

One of the robbers, for such they wer 


his piece at him, but fortunately at the y 
moment slipped on the wet ground and fej 
It appears, that he had rather a severe tup,’ 
ble, for he lay stunned for some time, whig 
gave the Baron time to escape to the tow, 
The painter Rambour, who had made up 
of the same opportunity to retreat out of the 
room and run down stairs after the baron 
was, hdwever, violently thrown back inte 
the hall by the robber. He saw him ler 
his musket, cried out, and while the robber 
was down, got into the kitchen, where the 
cook was preparing the dinner, 

“ Here are robbers in the house,” he e.- 
claimed, ‘ how shall we get off?” The man, 
without being disturbed in his businey, 
softly replied, ‘1 know it, but I shall nx 
stir. IJ shall remain here!” 

While this was going forward below, ] 
was alone in the room with the other rob 
ber. I went to and fro, turning all my 
thoughts on the means of an escape; | 
heard Rambour shriek, but did not know 
why. As I was just at the door, I quickly 
seized the latch to open it for my flight 
But the robber, whose hawk’s eye alway 
pursued me, put his musket at the same 
moment on my breast. I struck it up with 
my hand; he drew his dagger, and holding 
it to my neck said, “ Why would you e- 
cape?” “T do not wish to escape,” said J, 
“but I want te go down.” 

While the villain, who had been rather 
disconcerted by my striking up his gun,was 
recovering his position, I succeeded in get- 
ting out of the room and — down 
stairs: I thought myself already saved, whea 
a third robber, pointing his musket at me, 
called out, “Stop!” 1 was, therefore, ob 
liged to surrender myself to him ant his 
companion, who pursued me from above. 

Rambour had, in the mean time, happily 
eflected his escape through a back door, ran 
through several gardens, and at last got into 
a small solitary house, under pretence 
sheltering himself from the rein. They 
were already acquainted with the circuit 
stance which had taken place at the Baron's, 
and related it to him as news. After a shot 
stay, he tried to réach Olevano. 





the historical painter Rambour, from Mentz. 

A heavy storm coming up, I resolved to 
wait till it was over before I returned to 
Rome. The Baron and I, therefore, played 
at draughts. Meanwhile the storm ap- 
proached and raged with great fury; the 
rain poured down in torrents, and the 
hail-stones rattled against the windows. 
The horizon darkened, the lightning darted 





ile more ignoble streams propel the wheel, 
"Riis tirjpe to awe and elevate the mind: 


ed 








through the black clouds, and the rolling of 
‘the thunder was mixed with the howling of 


The robbers, in the interval, searched tht 
Baron’s house without finding the possess, 
who was the object of their attempt; on 
| contrary, being convinced that he had es 
_caped, they seized a young man who, out 
| ill-timed curiosity, looked at what was golly 
| forward, and had now to pay for bis inqut 
sitiveness. He was the son of the innkeepet 

of Olevano. They bound him, as well 
myself, with a rope round the hands, 4 
‘drove us off. 


followed him out of the house and levelle | 
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Much; nay, they even listened with visible 





Meantime, ‘the rain poured down in tor- 
rents; I had no hat on, for the robbers 
would not permit me to return to the house 
to fetch it. One of them, who appeared to 
eto be the leader, took my watch away. 
An alarm was spread by the fugitives in the 
sown of Olevano; the tocsin was sounded, 
aod the inhabitants collected together. 
When the robbers heard the tocsin, they 

shed us on with the butt ends of their 
muskets. We were always obliged to hold 
the hand which was tied fast, on our backs, 
and when I attempted to pull it before me, 
it was immediately drawn back with vio- 
lence by the robber who held the rope.— 
Thus the comparison with victims was 
made very intelligible to us, and we could 
see wliat we had to expect from these bar- 
barians. hs 

They were accompanied by a farmer of 
the neighbourhood, who ran on before them 
as their guide, and upon frequently calling 
to him, “to the wood,” struck across the 
fields, to reach it the sooner. That they 
might be able to run quicker, they gave 
their cloaks, which were dripping wet, to a 
goatherd, who was coming slowly towards 
usin the heavy rain, and was probably in 
league with them. for he did not seem sur- 

ned, or even utter a syllable. 

We arrived at a stream, which is at other 
times inconsiderable, but was now much 
swelled. Here they stopped to wait for some 
of their comrades, and the following conver- 
sation took place between their leader and 

CH 

m Robber—“ You must be my security for 
the baron; I shall make you find means to 
get money, or else you shall see how we will 
treat you.” ; 
" «Here”, (offering him my money, which 
consisted of fifty scudi in gold), “ here, is all 
Ihave; now, let me depart. I am a poor 
painter, have ncither parents, brothers, nor 
sisters, and gain a scanty livelihood by my 
. ” 


Robber—(Weighing the money in his 
hand.) * Well, it is at least gold. You say 
you aré poor, and yet carry so much gold 
about you; you had also a watch, how did 
you come by these?” 

“The money I have earned, during the 
winter, by painting, and have saved it for a 
journey to Naples, which I was on the point 
of undertaking. As to the watch, I received 
itas a keepsake from my father.” 

Robber—( Throwing the watch to one of 
his men.) “Look! that’s the way. Nobody 
knows tou whom he gives it away, nor where 
things may go! Bur, however, if as you say 
you are so very poor, pray how did you come 
tq Italy 2” 

“I came thither with the army, where I 
served in the artillery. Afterwards, I was in 
the Swiss Guard on Mount Cavallo. But I 
did riot like this, and I therefore returned 
to my art, and now try to support myself by 
it as well as I can.” 

The leader was satisfied, and made me 
Telate a great deal about foreign countries 

My own campaigns. My account seem- 
ed to interest him and his companions very 
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eagerness te the account of many scenes of 
warfare, as if they felt themselves and their 
wicked profession in some measure raised 
to honour by the similarity of the events.* 

They now rose, and we might have tra- 
velled about five Italian miles, when they 
again halted under a projecting rock, called 
Morarossa, and I was given to understand 
that I must here write for my ransom. 

I had my pocket-book with me: one of 
the robbers cut some blank leaves out of it 
with his dagger; a second shovuk in the top 
of his powder horn some gunpowder, and 
dropped a few drops of water on it from his 
hat, and thus prepared a substitute for ink, 
while I pointed a piece of wood, which was 
to serve instead of a pen. Two of the rob- 
bers held a sail-cloth over me, to keep 
the rain, and a third pointed his dagger to- 
wards my throat. In this position, they be- 
gan to dictate a letter to the Baron, which I 
wanted to write in German, but was com- 
pelled by their threats to write in their own 
language. It was uearly to the following 
effect:— 

“ Dear Baron, 

‘I am in danger of losing my life!, 
Send me immediately 2000 scudi; if not I 
shall be murdered! Do me this favour, and 
save me. SaLaTue.” 

Short as this letter was, I wrote it with 
more torment than I had ever written a let- 
ter in my life. Imagine to yourself my 
painful situation. Many persons do not even 
like others to look over them whilst they are 
writing. But how must I have felt? Sur- 
rounded by banditti; here I saw threatening 
looks, there a naked dagger; one shouted in 
my ear: “ Write this and that also;” ano- 
ther, on the contrary, loaded me with abuse 
because I had not obeyed his orders. Scarce- 
ly had I finished, when I was obliged to 
write another letter, of similar contents, 
with a dem@nd of 10,000 scudi ransom, to 
the father of the young man, the innkeeper 
at Olevano; and the two epistles were given 
to the peasant whom they had employed as 
a guide. 

The robbers now set off again, and pro- 
ceeded about five Italian miles farther, the 
whole way up hill. This march, during the 
rain which stillcontinued,and the apprehen- 
sion which I could not yet wholly shake off, 
exhausted my strength. Quite faint, I sunk 
down in the grass, and declared that I should 
die if I did not rest. The robbers halted for 
some moments, but they then went on as 
before up the steep roads, which I ascended 
by pulling myself up step after step by the 
grass. At length, we reached the summit, 
and lay down under a beech tree, and over- 
looked from this place the whole plain, and 
the town of Olevano with its environs. 

The robbers took advantage of this exten- 
sive prospect, to look about if any danger 
approached, and soon started again for the 
mountains. They chose for their resting 
place for the night a small hollow. The 
first thing some of them did was to make a 
fire, while others went to a neighbouring 





* Is there not some truth in this fine though 
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herd and took a calf, which they skinned to 
roast it. This ‘they managed as. follows : 
the pieces of flesh were laid in the fire, and 
when one side appeared done they turned it. 

After some hours, a shepherd came who 
broughtthem wineand some pagnotte(smalk 
loaves). The robbers vine to have every 
where their acquaintances and confidants. 
It is probably the case universally, but par- 
ticularly here in Italy, where rogues exer- 
cise their protession, that in the places where 
they are at home, they draw about them a 
number of half rogues, by which means they 
maintain an intercourse with the civilized 
world. These are the harbourers, spies, in- 
formers, receivers of stolen goods, &c. They 
now proceeded to the repast, and I must 
confess, that I had my full share, and was 
always helped first. 

The leader of the gang observed, during 
dinner, that the shepherd had a prayer-book 
called, Sante Croce, he took it in his hand 
and said to me, “You can read;. so please 
to read us a prayer out of it.” 

I obeyed his will, and read a prayer. The 
robbers took off their hats, and shewed 
much devotion, particularly the leader; he 
sighed frequently, and repeatedly kissed the 
crucifix which hung about his neck. A 
strange contrast in such rude minds! ‘We 
see that man, even in the lowest degrada- 
tion, directs his eye to holy things. Honest 
among themselves, nay often strictly just, 
they do not wish to fall out with heaven, 
only what lies between (the world) is abus- 
ed. They would, perbaps, be the most wor- 
thy people, if they were not robbers!* But 
in this region particularly, education, man- 
ners, government, and the unpropitious spi- 
rit which hangs over this otherwise fine 
country, have not a little to answer for. 

The leader was so delighted by my reading, 
that he ordered the inhabitants of Olevano 
to send him five such prayer-books. He sat, 
for the most part, lost in thought and 
gloomy, frequently sighed deeply, and spoke 
very little, while the others seemed merry 
and cheertul. It was indeed evident, that 
he kept them in awe. At the same time, he 
appeared to me the most vigilant and active 
among them, and also stood guard like the 
rest when it came to his turn. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 








THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane Tuaeatre.—After an una- 
voidable postponement, this theatre opened 
on Monday last, under highly auspicious 
circumstances. We are by no means sur- 
prised at the interest taken by the public in 
this event. Mr. Exriston’s great talents as 
an actor have long been acknowledged ; but 
on the present occasion, the incitement was 
evidently the sympathy which the public 
felt with a man who has undertaken an ex- 
tensive anda hazardous speculation;—a spe- 
culation that has nut merely failed in other 
hands, but has sunk from one state of de- 
gradation to another, until its re-establish- 
ment can be hoped for only from the rare 








unconscious stroke of satire? Ep. 


* This is a genuine German remark! Ep. 
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and scarcely to be expected, union of sound 
judgment, mach experience, and sleepless 
‘activity. We trust we are not flattering our 
countrymen, when we say, that -it 1s conso- 
want to the English character warmly to 
sopport any one who engages with spirit in 
an arduous and a laudable enterprize; and, 
if we wanted any proof of that assertion, the 

erous enthusiasm manifested by the au- 
Sience at Lrury Lane, on Monday last, 
would abundantly afford it. 

The doors, especially those of the pit, 
were beset by crowds. long before the hour 
of admission. When.that arrived, the rush 
was impetgous; and in a few minutes, 
there was not a place unoecupied in any part 
of the house. —As is usual, the opening per- 
formance was the national anthem of God 
save the King, which was received with ye- 
neral demonstrations of loyalty. This was 
succeeded by Ru/e Britannia.—Miss Ketty, 
whose great and well-earned popularity no 
doubt induced the manager to select her for 
the purpose, was then led forward, amidst 
loud acclamations, and delivered the follow- 
ing address, with much more effect than it 

ill seem susceptible of to the mere reader: 


Tho’ Fiction here asserts her ancient reign, 
We claim, a moment, her infring’d domain: 
Truth’s high commission to this court I bear, 
Her genuine dictates, and her purpose fair, 
now she advocates, you long have 
tried— 
Encourag’d long his emulative pride ; 
"Phe pride you love! and he, exulting, 
Yow ne’er deserted whom you deign’d 
Actor or manager, he still enjoy’d 
‘Fhe boon for which you saw his zeal employ’d. 
Flush’d by your sanction, dauntless now he 
dares 
To magnify his labours and his cares ; 
At Atlas’ challeng’d strength the glove hath 
hurl’d, 
His load a pond’rous, though a mimic world. 
‘The Magi say (who Nature’s secrets track), 
This planet’s pois’d upon a camel’s back! 
Ask’d what the bearer stays, thei wisdom’s 


says, 
to raise! 
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That secret orient science ne’er disclos’d :— 
More happy he whose world now courts your 
view, 
Ask’d what sustains his strength, he points to 
You. 
Where first your well-plac’d laurels Kemble 


wore ; 

Where Siddon’s, Jordan’s brows your chaplets 
bore ; 

Where Pritchard’s pathos bade your fathers 
thrill, 

And Garrick’s magic witch’d them at his will; 

Where resting theirs on more exalted pow’rs, 

Round Shakspeare’s sovereign stem they 
wreath’d their flowers. 

There he the warm devout oblation brings, 

Of all that from admiring ardour springs ; 

All that the sense of present duty fires, 

Afi that imprinted patronage inspires. 

On pure intent ambitious to depend, 

To no by-path his spirit will descend : 

The plain broad road of candour is: his course, 

The Drama’s honour bis’ propelling force. 

Would Comic Wit-her attic summit climb? 

Or Frolie Farce? or Tragedy sublime? 

Is, Qral Skill a candidate for fame? 

Doth Vocal Excellence prefer her claim? 

All Real Pretension will be welcom’d here, 

And Taste and Genius find their free career. 
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This his just plan, expectantly he sues 
The confidence his faith will ne’er abuse, 
Courting at large the talent of the age, 

No fear he owns for his impartial stage. 
|A lib’ral system your support ensures— 
Merit he hails! and Merrt’s cause is Yours. 

The comedy of Wild Outs then com- 
menced, All the performers. were succes- 
sively greeted by, the audience; but when 
Exuiston made his appearance on the stage 
in the character of Rover the applause be- 
came tumultuous. The boxes, the pit, and 
even the galleries simultaneously rose, and 
by the clapping of hands, the waving of 
hats and handkerchiefs, cheers, and cries 
of bravo! testified the strong interest which 
they took in his favour. After many pro- 
found obeisances, expressive of the emotion 
and gratitude which he evidently felt, Mr. 
Extiston was allpwed to proceed with his 
character, which he executed with even 
more than his usual felicity; but the pecu 
liar merits of which are too well known to 
need repetition. His exertions were ably 
sustained by Munpeyx, Dowrton, Knicar, 
Miss Kerry, Mrs. West, &c. ° In the 
course of the evening, the audience had 
neatly been betrayed by the excitation of 
their feelings into a singular absurdity. That 
admirable little actor, Knicut, as Sim, exhi- 
bited such genuine pathos and simplicity in 
the scene in which he is set to take an in- 
ventory of poor old Banks’s effects, that his 
quitting the stage was followed by three 
distinct rounds of applause, and numerous 
cries of encore ! which did not subside un- 
til a few minutes reflection convinced those 
who uttered them of the impropriety cf the 
wish, 

On the conclusion of the play, Mr. Pen- 
LEY advanced to announce the perform- 
ance of the ensuing evening; but the calls 
for Mr. Eviiston were so general that that 
gentleman again presented himself, and 
was welcomed as cordially as before. He 
availed himself of the opportunity to make 
a short but neat speech, the tendency of 
which was, to express his grateful acknow- 
ledgments for the reception his first effort 
had experienced; to entreat the public not 
prematurely to encourage him, but to wait 
until they should see what he would do to 
deserve their approbation; and to repeat 
the assurance contained in the poetical ad- 
dress recited by Miss Ketty, that under his 
management Drury Lane Theatre should 
always be open to merit, in whatever shape 
it might appear. 

We understand that the money actually 
taken at the doors exceeded the sum of 
£640. 

On Tuesday, the triumph obtained on the 
preceding day was followed up. The over- 
flow was nearly if not quite as great as on 
Monday. The attraction was Brauam; 
who, after an absence from Drury Lane of 
four years, made his appearance in the 
Opera of The Devil’s Bridge, and was enthu- 
siastically welcomed. Fascinated as we 
always have been by the powers of this 
matchless singer, we really never before 
heard bim pour forth such a mighty volume 





of voice, combined with such exquisite taste 
and, expression. At times his tones were 





as deep and sonorous-as those of 

and nen presently er orem; 
“ ——the mute wonder lurked in men’s an, 
“To steal his sweet and honied cadences, 

Among his most distinguished effons 
were “Is there a heart that never loved) 
“ Though love is.warm awhile ;” “ Pane 
Sketch ;” and the celebrated recitative 
air composed by Parsrexto for Signor Day, 
and sung by that eminent performer at the 
theatre of San Carlos at Naples; with I 
glish words adapted to them by Mr, 
—We cannot refrain from entering oy 
warm protest against the flattering etucley 
which called upon Mr, Branam to repeaty 
many of his exquisite melodies. We » 
persuaded that those who make such unre. 
sonable demands are little aware of the 
severity of the exertion which they regyj 
or they would not be so selfish in perseyg. 
ing to obtain it. One or two encore iy 
be fairly indulged in; but to insist on the 
repetition of almost every air in an Operas 
really too much. 

Miss Carew was the Countess Rosalzing 
of the evening; it being her debée on the 
Drury Lane boards. Our readers have ty 
frequently listened to her with pleasureg 
the English Opera House and elsewhere 
need to be told that she is a charming sp 
ger. Whether or not she may be Ae 
capable of satisfactorily filling the arduous 
situation of Prima Donna at a winter thea- 
tre, will very much, though we fear not alto- 
gether, depend on her industry.—A new 
performer of the name of THorne made his 
first appearance, in the character of Floviay, 
His voice is a low tenor; but he was 9 
overwhelmed with diffidence that oply i 


imperfect judgment could be formed offis ' 


powers. We augur well of him, notwith 
standing. Harztey was respectable in 
Marcelli. We have however seen mich 


more made of the character. It's not 
exactly in Harcey’s line. Would itnotbe 
much better filled by Dowron?—A. th, 
Taompson, who came out on the preceditig 
day in the character of John Dory in Wild 
Oats, personated the Baron Toraldi. Heis 
not above mediocrity. OxBerry was 
rably effective in Pedro. Miss Key's 
Laureita, like every thing she does, was 
bewitching. Our old favourite Mrs. Bras 
was most graciously welcomed. She sung 
the songs allotted to her in Claudine with 
her accustomed sweetness and _ simplicity. 
The Opera went off with the most brilliant 
eclat ; and in the Entertainment of Modern 
Antiques, Munpen and Kyicut convulsed 
the house with their Cockletop and Joey. 
On Wednesday evening Wild Oats ws 
repeated, (the only change of character 
being the substitution of Mr. Garris fo 
Mr. Tuompson, in John Dory) and was 
lowed by the Musical Entertainment of 
Song no Supper ; in which a Miss Povst 
made her first appearance on the London 
boards as Margaretta. She is young, bet 
figure is very petite, but the expression: 
her countenance is pleasing. Her 
possesses much sweetness and compass. 
is remarkably clear and melodious. Her 





song, “ With lowly suit and plaintive dit 
was loudly and deservedly encofed. 
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taveno-doubt:that Miss Povey’ will prove: 


3 valuable reinforcement to ‘the vocal 
strength of the Drury Lane Company. 


On Thursday evening the Musical Drama 
of Guy Mannering was for the first time 
‘prought out at this house. Branam was of 
course the Henry Bertram; and we need 
notadd that he enraptured his hearers. Lucy 
Bertram found a very pleasing representa- 
five in Miss Carew. If she was not quite 
40 touching’ as her prototype at Covent Gar- 
den, it should be recollected that the part 
js probably Miss Srepuens’s chef d’auvre. 
With the extraordinary powers exhibited by 
Mrs. Ecerton in Meg Merrilies the public 
ate too familiar to render it necessary to 
saya word on the subject. She was greet- 
ed with enthusiastic applause, and never 
was more effective. Miss Povey is a lively 
Julia. Mannering ;— perhaps too much so. 
She must beware. Vivacity, especially in 
a young and inexperienced actress, may be 
carried to the verge of another quality, which 
we will, not name, but the imputation of 
which ought to be sedulously shunned. The 
character of Dandie Dinmont was underta- 
ken by a Mr. Burter, we believe from the 
Birmingham Theatre. It was a completely 
successful debit. Mr. Butter personated 
thehearty north-country farmer with great 


spirit; and was loudly and deservedly ap- 
pa, particularly in the scene in which 


is natural courage scarcely suffices to coun- 
teract the superstitious awe with which the 
sidden appearance and unearthly deport- 
tient, of Meg Merrilies inspire him. Do- 
ninie Sampson and Dirk Hatteraick fell into 
the hands of Messrs. Oxperry and V1- 
NING. 


Mr. Kean has, it appears, relinquished 
his intention of visiting America, and will 
resume his professional duties at Drury Lane 
earlyin November. This gentleman seems 
much too fond of writing letters in the pub- 
lic prints. Probably he thinks that he 
writes well; and it would be kind in some 
of bis literary friends to undeceive him. In 
one of the Papers of last Sunday is a letter, 
addressed to the editor by Mr. Keay, in 
which he assigns as a reason for his change 
ofdetermination, the dissatisfaction which 
beunderstands that determination had oc- 
casioned on the part of the public. Without 
entertaining the slightest disposition to un- 
der-rate Mr. Kran’s talents, we must say 
that we fancy the public have not troubled 
Ives a great deal about the matter. 

The letter in question discloses a curious 
fact; namely, that in Mr. Kran’s articles 
with Drury Lane there is a clause, stipu- 
lating that his name shall appear in the 
ma larger type than the names of the 
other performers! Really this quackery is 
very degrading. It is degrading to a man of 
Mr. Keay’s high and acknowledged powers; 
but it is still more degrading to the public, 
43 it proves the opinion that is entertained, 
aud.we fear too justly, of the facility with 
which they are tu be operated upon by trick 
empiricism. There is another clause in 
Mr. Kean’s articles, which exhibits in a 


is to be the manager on the nights on which 
he performs. As he himself truly remarks, 
“< this must necessarily embarrass Mr. 
Extistoyn, unless he has provided for it.” 
An Imperium in Imperio is no less fatal to 
a theatre than to a state. It is due to Mr. 
Kran to observe, that there is a passage in 
his letter very creditable to his candour. 
It is that in which he speaks in warm praise 
of the talents of one of the newly-engaged 
performers ; we mean Mr. Vanpenunorr, 
But, because that gentleman has obtained 
great provincial celebrity in characters in 
which Mr. Kean hasalsobeen distinguished, 
Mr. Kean asks, “ What place is there then 
for me at this house?” This savours too 
much of that system of isolation, which, 
although the actor who practises it may 
imagine conduces to his own professional 
fame, is in many respects very injurious to 
him, and which decidedly tends to narrow 
the gratification and amusement of the pub- 
lic; a consideration that, with the leave of 
the ladies and gentlemen of the theatre, we 
take to be of some importance. People do 
not like to have eternally placed before 
them the same entertainment, however 
good, cither at table or on the stage. It 
must not be doujours 'perdriz. 





Covent-Garpven Turatre.—On Monday 
evening Shakspeare’s Play of Henry the 
Fifth was revived at this Theatre. “The 
Star of England” was personated by Mr. 
Macreapy; and although the character did 
not afford full scope for a display of the va- 
rious powers which this able actor pos- 
sesses ; and more especially of the pathos in 
which he is in our opinion unrivalled, it 
was nevertheless a noble performance. The 
early scenes of this historical drama have 
nothing in them very striking. The dignity 
however with which Mr. Macreapy presi- 
ded at the deliberations of the royal coun- 
cil, the tempered tone of his reply to the 
taunting message of the Dauphin, and the 
compassion whidh mingled with his stern- 
ness in sentencing the convicted traitors to 
the death they deserved, were all admirable. 
But it was not until “ the warlike Harry ” 
was in the field that Mr. Macreapy’s spirit 
burst forth with irresistible force. The ad- 
dress to his troops at the storm of Harfleur, 
beginning 
Once more unto the breach, dear friends, 

once more ; 
Or close the wall up with our English dead! 
was highly animated. But we never wit- 
nessed a more thrilling effect upon an au- 
dience than that produced by the intense 
earnestness with which, after moralizing on 
“ the hard condition ” of royalty, " 
Subjected to the breath of every fool, 
Whose sense no more can feel but his own 
wringing, 
he, on the signal for the fight suddenly 
dropping on his knee, implored “ the God 
of Pottles” to “steel his soldiers’ hearts,” 
and deprecated the vengeance of Heaven for 
“ the fault” his 
—— father made in compassing the crown. 





very lear point of view the segacity of the 
late committee. It seems that Mr. Keay 


a reproof of Westmorland for wishing 
that 
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——— ———_ they had there 
But one ten thousand of those menin England 
That did no work that day ! 
was given with extraordinary energy; as 
was also the subsequent exhortation to his 
army; comprehending as it does every con- 
sideration that can inspire gallant achieve- 
ment. There appeared to us however (for 
“ we are nothing if not critical; ”) a trifling 
oversight in this part of Mr. Macreapy’s 
performance. The earlier portion of the 
address in question should undoubtedly be 
made, as it was made by Mr. Macrrapy, 
tu the noble Captains by whom the King 
" surrounded; but when he came to the 
ines 





he to-day that sheds his blood with me 

Shall be my brother ; be he ne’er so vile, 

This day shall gentle his condition ; 

he ought surely to have turned to the sol- 
diery. We admit that there was one excuse 
for Mr. Macreapy’s not doing so. Among 
the Dukes and Earls about his person there 
were certainly some (we will not be so 
uncharitable as to particularise them) than 
whom it was difficult to conceive any 
thing more “ vile,” in appearance, or whose 
condition it was more desirable if possible, 
to “ gentle!” 

Victory secured, Mr. Macreapy’s de- 
portment became a fine illustration of 
Henry’s own words: 

In peace there’s nothing so becomes a man 

As modest stillness and humility. J 

The complete relaxation, and indeed the 
playfulness of his manner with Fluellen, 
and the generosity of his conduct towards 
the Soldier, with whom on the eve of the 
day of Agincourt he had exchanged gaunt- 
lets, afforded a striking contrast to the pre- 
ceding fierceness of his demeanour 
when the blast of war blew in his ears. 

His wooing scene with Catharine was 
very entertaining. It was a tissue of gal- 
lantry, dignity, frankness, sprightliness, 
and irony, so skilfully interwoven, as to 
form a most harmonious and agreeable 
whole. Two of the most happily deliver- 
ed passages in it were the following lines : 

I speak plain soldier. If thou canst love me 
for this, take me; if not, to say to thee that I 
shall die is true; but for thy love, by the Lord 
no! Yet I love thee too. 

And, 

In loving me you will love the friend of 
France; for I love France so well—that 1 will 
not part with a village of it. 

Ecerton played the blunt Duke of Eze- 
ter with great manliness and simplicity. 
An English yeoman could not have a bet- 
ter representative than Emery, nor @ 
Welsh gentleman than BLancnarp. Muss 
Foore prattled her “ fause” English very 
interestingly. Mrs. Davenport quite iden- 
tified herself with Dame Quickly. Of some 
of the other characters we are glad that the 
length to which our dramatic notice for the 
present week seems to be extending, deters 
us from saying aay thing. 

On Wednesday evening, after the Tra- 
gedy of Isabella, (the performance of which 
was by no means distinguished by ‘excel- 
lence, with the exception of the appalling 





bere 









exhibition of the Horrors of convicted guilt 
ufforded: by Mr. C. Kemstr, in the charac- 
ter of Carlos) a New Dramatic Legend, called 
+The Gnome King, or the Giant Mountains of 
Silesia, was’ produced. It’ is ascribed, we 
know: not with what truth, to Mr. Rey- 
-wonps. Inanadvertisement_ prefixed to the 
‘book of songs sold in the theatre it is said, 


* The chief object, in constructing the 
Gnome King, has been to attract those 
“whom the fastidious may call, if they please, 
Children of a larger’ growth ;”—that is, 
‘those who, when Pantomime and Pageantry 
have their run, constitute the greatest part 
‘of’ Overflowing Honses :”—but, although 
this has been the main point in view, there 
has, also, been an humble endeavour to 
show, that madness may have some method 
in it ; that tolerable Dialogue may accom- 
~pany what is technically term’d Stage- Effect ; 
and that Dramas of this nature may be a 
‘little more than mere “ vehicles” for Musick 
and Spectacle.” 


We admit the major but utterly deny the 
minor of the expectations which the above 
paragraph holds out. The story, with the 
detailsof which we will not trouble our read- 
‘ers, who we trust are not merely “ children 
of a Jarger growth,” is at least as extravagant 
as any that ever furnished the materials for 
a Christmas Harlequinade; and as for the 
dialogue, itis atedious alternation of original 
diilness and borrowed jokes. We were 
really concerned to see the talents of such 
‘performers as Trnry, Farren, Mrs. Giens, 
and Miss Tree, so misemployed. Farren, 
‘especially, was placed in a very embarrass- 
‘ing situation, in consequence of the loud 
“encore by one part of the audience, (probabl 
the “children of a larger growth,”) which 
was as loudly resisted by another, of an ab- 
surd song in ridicule of etiquette; founded 
on the old story told of the Spanish king, 
-who, having been placed inconveniently 
near the fire, would not stir until the arrival 
of the officer of state, whose duty it was to 
remove him. The result of this contest—as 
too frequently happens in human conten- 
-tion—was, that neither party obtained any 
advantage, but that both parties paid a com- 
mon penalty. Amidst the storm, the song 
was re-sung, but it was unheard; and the 
a of the piece was thus uselessly re- 
tarded. ; 


Of the scenery, however, it is scarcely 
age to speak in terms of exaggeration. 

e will not attempt to describe it; consci- 
ous as we are how inadequately the pen 
-could convey the impression produced by its 
magnificence and beauty. The talents of 
‘Mr. Grreve, in particular, have been most 
successfully exerted. Imagination can wit 
difficulty conceive any productions of higher 
“excellence than “ The Interior of the Earth,” 
and The Moonlight View of the Giant 
‘Mountains of Silesia.” In fact, the merits of 
the Artist atoned for the deficiencies of the 
‘Writer ; and the piece, thus redeemed from 
the fate which would otherwise have been 
inevitable, was given out for repetition with 
.considerable applause, mjngled with some 
ion. 
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One of the large towers of Windsor Castle, 
the principal apartments of which were 
lately occupied by ber Royal Highness the 
Princess Augusta, has been recently taken 
down, in consequence of its decayed state. 
A large chasm was discovered in the lower 
part of the external wall, which was of pro- 
digious thickness; and immense pieces of 
timber (formed, in several instances, of the 
whole trunk of a tree) which had been imn- 
bedded in the chalk, principally comprising 
the walls, were in a state of complete decay. 
The tower will be rebuilt upon the same 
plan, with the exception of that improve- 
ment in the form of the windows, com- 
menced in parts y his Majesty, which, 
wherever executed, has added so greatly to 
the magnificence of the structure. 

Some of the principal artists of the Ne- 
therlands intend to cast a collection of me- 
dals, presenting heads of all the illustrious 
men, natives of the Provinces which now 
form the Kingdom of the Netherlands, who 
have been distinguished in Literature, the 
Arts, Sciences, &c. This is a just tribute of 
gratitude to the manes of Ruyter, Grotius, 
Rubens, Duquesnoy, Gretry, and other cele- 
brated individuals. 

Four schools of practical agriculture have 
been established in the province of Moliso, 
in Naples. They will doubtless speedily 
effect a change in a portion of Italy, which 
has so severely suffered from the ravages of 
earthquakes. 

On the ist of November, 1818, the Duke 
of Saxe-Teschen, opened a similar school 
on his estate at Attenburg, in Hungary. 
Every individual, without distinction of 
rank, country, or religion, has free access 
to this school. The instruction is gratujtous, 
and a fund has been raised for the benefit of 
the poor. 


The system of mutual instruction, like all 
other useful institutions, is making rapid ad- 
vancement in Russia. The Emperor Alex- 
ander pursues his noble plans of popular in- 
struction, in spite of the protestations of the 
popes. What may not Russia become, if to 
her power in arms, she should join pre-emi- 
nence in science and art? His Majesty re- 
cently paid a visit to the school of mutual 
instruction established at the quarters of the 
staff of the Imperial Guard, and expressed 
himself highly satisfied with the rapid pro- 
gress of the pupils. He has determined to 
establish a similar institution for each regi- 
ment of the guards. 








LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


The Sketch Book, from which we shave 
made several extracts, has not disappointed 
the expectations we formed of it, and if we 
refrain from gratifying the public by further 
selections, to the full extent that we origi- 
nally purposed, we are convinced that our 
readers will forgive us, on the plea of justice, 


we state that an edition of this work is pre- 





disapprobat 








it would be injurious to its Anierivan anther 
too copiously to anticipate. 
Korzesue’s Parens.—Among the 

of the late M. Von Kotzebue, various man, 
script works have been found, of which yy 
following are the titles: —Almanack of 
matic Pieces for 1820; New Dramas, wi, 
23, History of the German Empire, vol. § 
Switrigail, a subject intended to serve for 
the History of Lithuania, Russia, Po 
and Prussia. It is remarkable, that Koig. 
bue began and terminated his drainaticg. 
reer with the same work, Menschenhast inj 
Reue,* (Misanthropy and Repentance), wy 
the first play he wrote, and it was also jij 
last, but with material alterations. 





* This is the play performed on the 
stage, under the title of the Stranger, 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
SEPTEMBER, 1819. 
Thursday, 30.—Thermometer from 50 to @t, 
Barometer from 29,98 to 30,15, 
Wind SS.W. 3.—Generally cloudy, 
Rain fallen ,325 of an inch. 
OCTOBER, 1519. 
Friday, 1.—Thermometer from 58 to 73, 
Barometer from 30,01 to 299, 

Wind S. 2,—Clouds passing; with sunshig 
at times. 

Saturday, 2.—Thermometer from 53 to 69. . ’ 
Barometer from 29,92 to 299%. 

Wind SbW. 3}.—Generally cloudy.—Th 
upper part of a halo formed about 8 o’clockin 
the evening. 

Sunday, 3.—Thermometer from 52 to 67. 
Barometer from 29,94 to 29,84 

Wind N.W. 4.—Generally cloudy. 

Monday, 4.—Thermometer trom 50 to 58, 
Barometer from 29,76 to 2043, 

Wind SbW. 2.-—Generally cloudy till te 
evening, when it became clear. Some rain a 
times in the afternoon. 

Tuesday, 5.—Thermometer from 37 to 52, - 
Barometer from 30,06 to 3029. 

Wind NN.W. 3. and 3.—Clear tillthe even- 
ing, when it became hazy. The upper partof 
a halo formed from about 7 o’clock in the ever 
ing till 9. 

Rain fallen ,75 of an inch. 

Wednesday, 6.—Thermometer from 38 to 55. 
Barometer from 30,31 to 30,17, 

Wind NbW. 3. and SbW 3.—Generally 
cloudy. Rain at times in the evening. 
—————— 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The lines from Guildford would be uttery 
misplaced in the Literary Gazette. With th 
best disposition to oblige, we are sure theiti 
sertion could serre no one. al 

We have duly received the very fine “poe® 
called, “ Britrania;” beginning with theft 
lowing exquisite lines: 

“ Brittania, Godess o’er Neptune’s seas, . 
Sails round the world in ships made 0 
trees.” : 

It seems by the above—and it is a curigs 
fact, of which our readers were probably m 
aware—that “Brittania” has powers similé 
to those of the celebrated equestrian Mr, Mit 
keen, who can ride on three horses at ont 
We trust that her “ Godess-ship,” or, mt 
correctly speaking, her “Godess’s” ships,¥il 
suffer no damage during the present equilt® 
tial gales, ; 

We are prevented from noticing several 





re sa the prompting of inclination, when 


paring for publication in this country, which 
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respondents till our ensying number. 
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Wiscellancous Advertisements, 
(Connected with Literature and the Arts.) 





Mr. West’s Exhibition, 

HE great Picture DEATH on the PALE 
- HORSE, Christ Rejected, St. Peter's First Sermon, 
the Brazen Serpent, St. Paul and Barnabus turning to 
the, Gentiles, with several Pictures and Sketches on 
Seriptural Subjects, are now Exhibiting under the imme- 
diate Patrovage of His Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
at No. 125, Pall Mall, near Carlton House, every day 
from ten till five. C. SMART, Secretary. 








ME. BULLOCK has the honour of mforming 
the Nobility, Gentry and Public at large, that, en- 
conraged by the success of his late undertaking to sell in 
o the various and valuable contents of his Museum 
of Works in Natural History, the Fine Arts, é&c. he has 
commenced the general business of an Auctioneer, and 
for that purpose fitted up the Egyptian Hall (late the 
Masbum) Piccadilly, in a style of greatelegance. This ex- 
tensive edifice now contains by far the largest and most 
cotivenient ‘suite of Apartments for general Trade in the 
metropolis, and presents a Mart for either public or 
private sale, on a scale which has not heretofore existed. 
The premises contain upwards of sixteen hundred feet in 
length of wall, the whole of which is laid out and arranged 
for the display of Articles on sale in’a manner the best 
suited for the mutual interests of the buyer and seller. 
The great Apartment lately occupied by the Museum is 
fitted up in a style of corresponding architecture with the 
exterior of the building, and is probably the finest Egyptian 
Chamber in existence—it is 60 feet in length, by 40 in 
deight. This splendid apartment will be solely devoted 
for tne exhibition of goods on Private Sale, which will be 
arranged in the most suitable manner for public inspection. 
The situation of the Egyptian Hall in the centre of the 
Court End of London, and of all the fashionable prome 
nades, has alveady given this building greater notoriety 
and attraction than perhaps any other in the metropolis, 
and the best arrangements will be made to conduct the 
business on ascale in the highest degree liberal and re- 
spectable. Mr, Bullock’s constant habits of business, his 
long connection during the formation of his late Museum 
with the most celebrated scientific characters and col- 
lectors of articles of rarity and curiosity all over Europe, 
will it is presumed give the New Establishment in which 
he has now esnbarked, an advantage in the highest degree 
beneficial to the proprictors of works of Scieuce and Art, 
who may be disposed to offer them for sale. No personal 
exertion on the part of the proprietor shall be wanting to 
fulfil the wishes of those who may honour him with their 
confideuce and commands, 

The situation and extent of the premises, and their 

universal adaptation for general trade of every descrip. 
tion, must be obvious to the public. There cannot be a 
Aner or more established Mart for the disposal, either by 
Pivate contract or public auction, of paintings, statues, 
dnvings, books and engravings, marbles, cameos, subjects 
ofntural history aud antiquity, rare works in ivory, 
wood, japan, &c., chins, cabinet work, and furniture of 
every description ; in short every article of either orna- 
ment or use, for which any demand can be created. 
. The premises are now open for the reception of all 
atticles which belong to the business of a general auc- 
tioneer, and the terms may be known by application at the 
Egyptian Hall. 
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Stothard and Heath’s Illustrations of Tales of My 
Landlord. 
This day is published, 


"THE LADY’S MAGAZINE for SepreMBER, 

containing, among many interesting and aihusing 
Articles, a Criticism on, and copious Extracts from, THE 
LEGEND OF MONTROSE, embellished with a highly- 
finished engraving, by J. Heath, A.R.A. Historical En- 
graver to his Majesty and the Prince Regent, from a 
painting by T. Stothard, Esq. R.A. to illustrate The 
Legend of Montrose. 

The present Number (and we particularly call the at- 
tention of the public to it) contains the second of a Series 
of Engravings, by Heath, from Paintings by Stothard, to il- 
lustrate the three Series of THE TALES OF MY 
LANDLORD. The Magazine for October will be em- 
bellished with an Illustration of 


The Black Dwarf. 
London: Printed for Baldwin, Cradock and Joy, 


Paternoster Row; C. and J. Oliier, Vere Street ; and 
W. Fearman, Library, New Bond Street. 





This day is published, in one large volume, 8vo. price 
11. 1s. boards, 
THE TRAVELLER’S NEW GUIDE 
THROUGH IRELAND: containing a new and 
accurate Description of the Roads, with Particulars of all 
the Noblemen and Gentlemen's Seats, Churches, Mo- 
nastic Buildings, Antiquities, and Natural Curiosities.— 
Also, the present State of Agriculture, Manufactures, and 
Commerce, with a complete List of all Fairs throughout 
the Kingdom, illustrated with a View and accurate Map 
of Ireland, Plan of the Lakes of Killarney, Views of the 
Giant’s Causeway, Delineations of the principal Post 
Roads, with other plates. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London; and John Cumming, Dublin. 





Excursions through England, &c. 

This day is published, No.1. of the Excursions in Kent, 
(being No. 38 of the Excursions through England,) 
with Eight Engravings, price @s, 6d. 18mo. @r 4s. demy 
8vo. to be comprised in twelve Monthly Numbers, 

E,XCURSIONS through the COUNTY of 

KENT, comprising Descriptions of the Residences 
of the Nobility and Gentry, Remains of Antiquity, and 
every other most interesting object of cariosity. 

Edited by THOMAS CROMWELL. 
I!lustrated with 100 Engravings. 

London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
aud Brown; J. Greig, Back Road, Islington; and P. 
Youngman, Witham, and Maldon, Essex ; end sold by all 
booksellers. 

OF whom may be had, just published, 

Excursions in Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk; each’ in 
2 vols, with 100 Engravings, Plans of Towns, and County 
Maps, royal 18mo., Ll. 10s. demy 8vo. 21. 8s. or on super 
royal 8vo. with India proof plates, 6l. 6s. boards. 

Excursions in Ireland, 
each, price 2s. Gd. 18m0, or 43. demy 8vo. 

Excursions in Surrey, No. 1. with eight plates, price 
2s. Od. royal 18mo, or 4s. demy 8vo. 

County Biography, No. 1. of Suffolk, Norfolk, and 
Essex, cach containing eight portraits ; royal 18mo. price 
2s. 6d. or demy Bvo. 4s. 


Nos. 1, 2, and 3, with 8 plates, 





aueneunenall 
BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
This day are published, in 6 vols. 8vo. price 3!. 3s. bds. 
THE SELECT WORKS OF JEREMY 
TAYLOR, D.D. Chaplain in Ordinary to King 
Charles the First, containing the Rule and Exercises of 
Holy Living; The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying; 
f on various Subjects; ‘The Life and Death of 
Jesus Christ. 


. Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
lon. 





Of whom may be had, 
The Rule and Exercises of Holy Living, 5s. 
The Rule and Exercises of Holy Dying, 5s. 
Life and Death of Jesus Christ, 2 vols. 11. 4s. 





This day is published, in 4to. price 11. 16s, boards, volume 
the Second, of 

"THE CHARACTER OF MOSES, established 

for Veracity as an Historian, recording Events sub- 

sequent to the Deluge. Including the Origin of alk the 
known Languages of Europe and of Asia. 

By the Rev. JOSEPH TOWNSEND, M.A. 

Rector of Pewsey, Wilts. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 

London. 
OF whom may be had, 

Volume One, recording Events from the Creation to 
the Deluge, illustrated by 21 Engravings, price 31. 3s. bds. 
Also, by the same Author, 

A Journey through Spain, in the years 1786—7, the 





DiscoOrses on various Subjects, 3 vols, il. 11s. 6d. 
The Golden Grove, a Chosen Manual, 25.64. * 





Third Edition, in 2 vols. 4to. price 21. 1s, 6d. boards. 


Coxe’s Marlborough Completed. 

This day is published, ia three vols. 4to. price 3]. 3]. each, 
with Portraits, Maps, and Plans, 
MEMOIRS OF JOHN DUKE OF MARL- 

BOROUGH; with his Original Correspondence, 
collected from the Family Records at Blenheim, and 
other authentic Sources. 

By WILLIAM COXE, M.A. F.R.S&, F.S.A. 

Archdeacon of Wilts, and Rector of Bemerton. 

A corrected Genealogical Table and a Page of Errata 
may be had gratis, on application. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 





This day is published, in one volume 12mo. price 6s. 
ERN ESTUS BERCHTOLD; or the MO- 
DERN CZEDIPUS. A Tale. 
By JOHN WILLIAM POLIDORI, 
Author of “ The Vampyre.” 


M.D. 


Leila! each thought was only thine! 
My good, my guilt, my weal, my woe, 
My hope on high,—my all below. 
Then deem it evil, what thou wilt; 
But say, oh say, her’s was not guilt! 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 


and Brown, 
London. 





This day is published, in two volumes, 8vo. the Fifth 
Edition, price 11. 1s. in boards, 
A HARMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS; 
in which the natural Order of each is preserved. 
With a Paraphrase and Notes, 
By JAMES MACKNIGIIT, D.D, 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown ; 
and Ogle, Duncan, and Co. London; and Ogle, Allar- 
dice, and Duncan, Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, 
Macknight on the Epistles, 4 vols. 8vo. 21. 8s. 
With the Greek, 6 vols. 





8vo. 3}, 3s. 





This day are published, in 8vo. price 12s. boards, 
SERMONS ON THE UNION OF TRUTH, 

REASON, and REVELATION, in the Doctrine of 
the Established Church of England aud Ireland. Preaebed 
in the years 1814, 1815, 1816. 


By the Hon. and Rev. E. J. TURNOUR, A.M. , 
Formerly of St. Mary Hall, Oxford; late Curate of Hes 
ton, Middlesex; Chaplain to the Dowager Countess 
Winterton; Curate, Afternoon Preacher, and Evening 
Lecturer of Hampstead, Middlesex. 


The subjects are judiciously chosen, and are treated of 
in a plain and perspicuous manner, well suited to a po- 
pular audience. The sound doctrine of the Established 
Church is confirmed by numerous and apposite quotations 
from Scripture, and the necessity of a pure and holy 
Christian life, is continually enforced in a mild, but 
earnest and persuasive manner. In the Sermons on the 
Reformation, the leading causes, which, in various ages of 
the world, have opposed the progress of true Christianity 
are stated and explained. The corruptions of Popery 
exposed, and the faith of the Church of England clearly 
shown to be the primitive Christian Faith. In these 
Sermons also, the author has introduced as little of con- 
troversy as possible.—British Critic, February 1817. 


The preachers in the Evangelical form, may be proud 
of such a coadjutor as Mr. Turnour. We, whose views 
are literary, can only regret that the manner sacrifices 
high powers to mere biblical quotations; but what would 
deligat us, would fail in impression, with the common 
minds of Church congregations, Mr. Turnour takes an 
idea of effect and most powerfully supports it by Scrip- 
ture. He declines all logic.—Supplement of Gent.’s 
Magazine, June 1819. 

Sold by Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, and Brown, 
London. 

Of whom may be had by the same Author, 

The Protestant Church alone Faithful in preaching the 
Word of God, proved by a contrast with the Church of 
Rome, in a Sermon, price 2s. 

The Warning Voice: a Sacred Poem, in two Cantos 





addressed to Infidel Writers of Poetry, price 3s, 6d. 








This day is published, in 4 vol. Bvo. price 12s. boards, 


DANIEL DEFOE’S. HISTORY of the 
Great Plague in London, in the year 1665—this 
interesting and affecting narrative not only contains.an 
account of the melancholy occurrences during that awful 
visitation, with the methods used for the prevention and 
cure, but also'a description of the state of the city, and 
the manners and customs of the citizens. 
Reprinted from the autho?’s edition, for John Offor, 44, 
Newgate Street.—N. B. Fifty Copies have been struck off 
oa royal paper, price 21s. 








This day is published, in one vol: 8vo. with upwards of 100 
Wood cuts, Diagrams, Plates, &c. 25s. boards, 


A MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY ; contain- 
ing the principal Facts of the Science, arranged in 
the order in which they are di d and ill ted in 


the Lectures at the Royal Institution. With-a Prefatory 
History of the Science. By W.'T. Brande, F.R.S. 


Secretary to the Royal Society, and Professor of Chemis- 
try in the Royal Lnstitation. 


Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








This day is published, price 2s. 6d. 
‘THE FIELD OF PETERLOO: A Poem, 
written in commemoration of the Manchester 
Butchery, with an Admonitory Epistle to the P—e R—t, 
the whole being an Anti-sympathetic Response to the 
“ Whig Guide,” proving bimto be No Pilot in a Storm. 
By T. BROWN, Esq., Author of “ Replies to Letters 
of the Fudge Family in Paris,” &c. 
Printed for the Author; and sold by Jolm Fairburn, 2, 
Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


Don Juan. 
This day is published in 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 

DON JUAN, Cantos I. and Il, 
Printed for T: Davison, White Friars, and sold ‘ty ail 
#4 The Poblie are cautioned against a Work preiend- 

ing to be “ The Third Canto of Don Juan,” which they 
may be assured, is without authority and Altogether 
Spurious. 


This day is published, price 12s. boards, the.third. vol. of 
SERMONS, ror tne USE or FAMILIES. 
By Edmund Butcher, of Sidmouth, Devon. 
London: printed for Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, 
Paternoster Row. 
Of whom may by had, a New Editinn of Vol. I, price 
1@s,; also Vol. II. price ids. 


——————— 
BOOKS LATELY PUBLISHED. 


Mortimer’s Commercial Dictionary. 

A New Edition, broug!it down to the present Time, in- 
eluding the Act passed 59 Geo. ILI. for consolidating 
the Duties of the Customs, in one large vol. 8vo. 
price 11. 10s. boards, 

A GENERAL COMMERCIAL DICTION- 

ARY, comprehending Trade, Manufactures, and 

Mavigation ; as also Agriculture, so far as it is connected 

with Commerce; with brief Abstracts of the Laws re- 

lating to the Regulation and Protection of Trade and 

Tradesmen; exhibiting their present State, and weir Con- 

nection in these Kingdoms with those of other Parts of 

the World. ’ 

By THOMAS MORTIMER, Esq. 

The Seeond Edition, with iderable al 

additions. Corrected to Aug. 1819. 














. By WILLIAM DICKINSON, Esq. 
With the Assi of Proféssional Gentlemen in the 
various Departments. 
London: Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, 
and Brown; and sold.by all booksellers. 
Past Six.of the above Work, being the conclusion, is just 
published, price 5s. 
‘Bew Editions of Capper’s Topographical Dictionary of 
p a United Kingdom, and.of Watkins's Biographical Dic- 
are iy considerable forwardaness. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. ___ 


The Classical Journal, 
Published 30th September, price 6s. 
THE CLASSICAL, BIB LICAL, 
and ORIENTAL JOURNAL, No. XXXIX. for 
September 1819. Contents :— 

The Story of the Trojati Horse a proof the Reality of a 
Trojan Wai—Miscellanea Classica—Life of Heyce—On 
the Science of the Egyptians and Chaldeans, by Sir W. 
Druwmond—Notice of Horne’s Introduction to the 
Critical Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures— 
An'Essay on Moods, by Professor Neilson—The Antiquity 
of Alchymy—In Euripid. Commentt.—Bibliogiaphy of 
the 17th Centary—Cambridge Prize Poems for 1819— 
Dissertation sur Ja Vie et les Quvrages de Macrobe, par 
M. Prof. Mahul—Lacryme Elegiace—On the Greek 
Pastoral Poets and Poetry—G. Hermanni Oratio in Frid, 
Aug. Reg. Augustiss. Solennibus Regui S ularibus 
—Dissertatio Litteraria de Ostracismo Atheniensium— 
On the Ancient British Language of Cornwall—Notices 
of Foreign Works on Oriental Literature—Qn the Tay, or 
the Crux Ansata—Archbishop Secker on a new Transia- 
tion of the Old Testament—Notice of Sophoclis qua ex- 
tant omnia cum vet. Grammat. Scholiis,ex ed. R. Bruck. 
Accedunt var. Lectt. C. Erfurdt, et Note ined. Car. 
Burney—Adversaria Litteraria, No. XXI.—Notice of 
Bellamy’s Anti-Deist—Bibliography ; Prices of Classical 
Works in M. Talleyrand’s Sale—Literary Intelligence, &e. 

The Classical Journal, with numerous reprints of Scarce 
Tracts, is published Quarterly, and may be had in boards 
or bound. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, London; and sold by Sherwood 
and Co. Pateinoster Row; Parker, Oxford; Barrett, 
Cambridge; Macredie and Co. Ediuburgh; and all other 
booksellers. 








On the ist of October was published, with engravings, in 
octavo, 7s. 6d. 


E QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF LITE- 
RATURE, Science, and the Arts, Edited at the 
Royal Institution. No. XV. 
CONTENTS. 

I, Tribute to the Memory of the late Mr. Henry, Pre-" 
sident of the Literary and Philosophical Society of Man- 
chester. By William Henry, M.D. F.R.S,—II. Investi- 
gation of the Corrections of the Places of the Stars for 
Aberration and Nutation.—IL1. Journal of the Proceed- 
ings of Mr. Burckhardt, in Egypt and Nabia.—IV. Obser- 
vations on the Medico-Chemical ‘Tieat of Calcul 
Disorders, By W. T. Brande, Sec, R.S., &c. Sect. 2.— 
V. Observations relating to the Agency of Ga!vanism in 
the Animal Economy. By A, P. Wilson Philip, M.D., 
&c.—VI. View of the Progress of Astronomy in Germany 
for 1818.—VII. On the Mammoth, or Fossil Elephant, 
found in the Ice at the Mouth of the River Lena, in 
Siberia, with an Engraving of the Skeleton.— VIII. On the 
Figure of the Earth, by M. de Laplace.—1X. On the 
Preparation of Oxygenated Water. By M. Thenard,— 
X. Description of Messrs. Taylors and Martineau’s 
Patent Apparatus for the Production of Gas from Oil. 
With two engravings.—XI. Some Account of the Charac- 
ter and Merits of the late Professor Playfair.—XII. 
Biogra>hical Memoir of the late Mr. James Watt.— XIII. 
A Descriptive Account of the several Processes usually 
pursued in (e Manufacture of Tin Plate. By Samuel 
Parkes, F.L,S., &c.—XIV. Miscellaneaus Intelligence, 
comprising a variety of information in Mechanical Science. 
—Chemical Science.—Natural History.—General Litera. 
ture, &c. 

Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Daniel. Hardcastle. 


ETTERS to THe EDITOR or tHE TIMES 
JOURNAL, on the subject of the Bank Restric- 
tion, the Regulations of the Mivt, with Notes and Addi- 
tions. By Richard Page, 8vo. price 6s. ; 
Published by Boosey and Sons, 4, Broad Street, Royal 
Exchange; and sold by Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ 
Court, and Sherwood aud Co. Paternoster Row. 





' In the Press, 
A STATISTICAL, COMMERCIAE AND 
Political A it of Vi la, Trinadad, Tobago, 





Margarita, &c. By M.D. Lavaysse, with an Tntroduc- 


Odelben’s Campaign in Saxony, * 












































ae 
In a few days, two vols. 8vo, 18s, ea M2 
A CIRCUMSTANTIAL NARRATIVE y 
the Campaign in Saxony, in the year 1813, gun 
By BARON ODELBEN., 3 
One of the General Officers of the Anny. ais. 
To which are subjoived the Notes of M. Aubert de Vewy, No, i 
This Publication is, more properly, a sort of Petiotia — 
Narative of Buonaparte and his ‘Staff, and i ‘ RE 
thore entertaining than any detail of the Campaign evil ? 
have been. The Author, an Officer of rank, attached jy 
the Head Quarters of Buonaparte, was close enough 14 
see and-hear a great deal, and yet not sufficiently famig Wentwe: 
with these ¢xtraordinary scenes to have lost the iste; . Phe.au 
which their novelty was celculated tp excite, He, fj. f New | 
tunately, confines himself to the transactions whieh fel 9 j ew 
under his own immediate obsers ation ; and his book gre, ; which. oc 
certainly, the best account of the marhinery of whichiy, goes ont 
poleoa was the spring. dese’ heathy lk 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Streets! « breadth, s 
—— ceeds an 
In a few days will be published in 2 vols, 8v0, 2, ' of timber 
A NEW EDITION OF . iron, bark 
TALES OF THE HALL. ‘ bg fos 
i ae i ttle-or n 
By the Rev. GEORGE CRABEE. which. is 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street, rays of th 
—— & tiveand fa 
Number VIL. price One Shilling. intervais 
[HE {MPERIAL MAGAZINE, witha | colovy fo 
Portwwai: of W. Wilberforce, Esq. M. P. ! terior, ma 
CONTENTS. , has natur: 
Journal of a Voyage to the Hebrides, continued—Pot ‘quire a 
Expedition, continued— Observations on Buffier’s owners to 
-History of Astronomy, contitiued—/Oh the Condiet of ey 
Buonaparte—Extracts from Ainot's True Christianity we. 
Means adopted in Ireland for tlie Education of the Poi At this 
—Bible Society, Dublin—Remarkable Preservation fF the count 
the Fine Atts—Cenversion of PAince Christopher: | est. is 1s 
val, of Poland—Answers to-Queries on the’ are of an 
Christ into Hell—Criticism on Grammar— flow : 
Reply to Critical Inquiries—Antiquarian Inquiries ye gu 
view—The C2dipas Romanus, by the Rev. G. Towssend= and the s 
Inquiry after Books—Anecdote of her late Majésty—Do trees, gen 
cument of Henry ViII{—Hints on Charitable Tostitetion you have 
Poetry, the Slave—the Comet—Mermaid Hoist Inte thé i 
Memory—On Pestolozzi’s System of Edutation—Dis with the a 
covery—Effects of Caloric—Employment of the Poor— ifal ; 
Queries on Domestic Economy—Review, An infallible tru. An 
Guide to a pleasant and happy Marriage— Agricoli’s Ram clothed in 
part—Adrian’s Mound, and Severus’s Stone Wall-Pood covered wi 
of John Baptist—Melancholy Inscription—Query—Barte at length 
rous Russian Eriquette—Humane Courage—Reformatin to be inha 
wanted—Missionary Intelligence—Questions to Delt has no | 
Kemarkable Dream-—Hibernian Missionary Society0b ich or 
servations on a prolific Source of Error—Curious Actoutt teh loam | 
of the old Presbyterian Meeting House, Russel Court chy, sever 
Anecdote+C ial Retrospeet—Prices Current, & the tops of 
Printed and published by Henry Fisher, Livepol, donot yiel 
Printer In Ordinary to His Majesty. Published in la timber, sti 
don, on the First Day of every Month, at 87, Bartholo fetior size 
mew Close; and sold by the booksellers generally in th ie blue gt 
United Kingdom, is uo linde 
Just published, Third Edition, price 1s. po i a 
AN IMPORTANT AND INTER turty 
- NARRATIVE, of the Late Proceedings in Me  # Person 1 
chester. With a Plan of the Ground. every direc 
Printed and Published by H. Fisher, 87, Bartholomt favour; 
Close, London, aud Caxton, Liverpool ; and sold byl who “genet 
booksellers. speed on h 
es § Ntwithstar 
London: Printed for the Proprietors, by A. J. VALM, to be up at 
Tooke’s Court, Chancery Lane: Published ett} Pediments 
Saturday, by HENRY COLBURN, Public Limp = “The o}j, 
Conduit-street; JOHN BELL, Dealer in N ‘ the inland , 
Sweeting’s Alley, Cornhill; and PINNOCK ‘though th 
MAUNDER, Booksellers, at the Literary pe Pee e 
Office, 267, Strand, where Communications (post ad ib ive, t 
are requested tovbe add d to the Edits uthe shad 
. aupplied by all Booksellers, Newsmen, snd Gite™ F  VOpp 
in Town and Gouatry. 





tion‘aud Notes by the Editor. 





